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" NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
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N wishing our readers a Happy New Year we do it 
with the perfect conviction that our entrance into 
the tenth year of THE MUSICAL COURIEFR’S existence 
will be welcomed by all who take an earnest interest in 
musical matters in America. 

Our fearless policy of criticising mediocrity, exposing 
errors and pricking the empty bubble of humbug has 
endeared this paper in a peculiar and significant manner 
to truth loving and fair minded amateurs and pro- 
fessional musicians. 

A musical paper that has not the courage to tell the 
truth and complacently pats one and all on the back is 
worthless as a standard of criticism, and is a positive 
injury toart. The well-known fact, and one that is 
patent to everyone, is that the opinion of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is worth more than that of all the other musical 
journals in the United States put together. 

This statement may not appear modest at first blush, 
but it is nevertheless true and, we do not need columns 
ef “kind words” from nobodies in musicai Boeotia to 
tell us so; the universal commendation and the patron- 
age of the paper speak for themselves. 

Our trade department has made an earnest and suc- 
cessful campaign against that humbug known as the 
“stencil” piano; so in our musical columns we have 
been fighting the “stencil” musician, the fraud “ pro- 
fessor” who ruins voices, the humbug “doctor” of 
music and the “stencil” conservatories. The fight has 
been a severe one and we have made enemies, but no 
newspaper with a vigorous policy ever was without 
them. They are testimonials to its success and natu- 
rally the humbugs hate THE MUSICAL COURIER. We 
have avoided unlike our blanket sheet contemporaries, 
dullness and prolixity, believing mu/tum in parvo should 
be the motto of modern journalism, the tendency of 
which is toward condensation. 

Blatant egotism has no place in our columns, in which 
one may always find the latest and most authentic news, 
the brightest and most varied views of music, and the 
truth told in the most uncompromising fashion. This 
will always centinue to be our policy, so we can cheer- 
fully wish, on this our entrance into our tenth year, a 
Happy New Year to the readers of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 





SOME NEGLECTED PIANO SONATAS. 
HILE it is always spiritually refreshing to hear a 
master interpret some of the greater of the 
Beethoven sonatas, still it would not be an unwise idea 
for pianists to delve into the great sonata literature in 
search of novelties for their instrument. 

It isalways Beethoven, Beethoven and again Beethoven 
that is played, and Clementi, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and last, but not least, 
Chopin and Brahms who are neglected. The first trio 
of these names are, as a rule, contemptuously relegated 
to the schoolroom, forgetting that in the hands of an 
artist the C minor fantasie and sonata of Mozart is a 
great tone piece that is fully equal to Beethoven’s best 
work, and vastly superior to his earlier sonatas, which 
are distinct imitations of Haydn and Mozart. The E 
flat sonata of Haydn is also an excellent and brilliant 
work, which takes nimble fingers and superior musical 
intelligence to develop its worth. 

Liszt, it may be remembered, always confessed toa 
likeness for several of the Clementi sonatas, which under 
his vigorous handling became something indeed worth 
listening to. 

Schumann's utterances, too, concerning the Hummel 
F sharp minor sonata are worthy of notice, as coming 
from a man whose style was distinctly foreign to the 
polished and sunny music of the genial pianist. Itisa 
work of great difficulty, and requires a modern technic 
to cope with its bravura passages and rapid tempi. 
Schubert’s lovely sonatas, lyrical as is their form, are 
gems in their way, particularly the one in A minor, Tau- 
sig’s favorite, and the less frequently played but de- 
cidedly grander one in A major. The three sonatas of 
Robert Schumann are also too seldom played, particu- 
larly the noble F sharp minor sonata, with its wealth of 
ideas, wonderful coloring and exciting rhythms. The 
G minor sonata, op. 22, is the greater favorite of the two, 
being much easier and decidedly more akin to ordinary 
musical sympathies. Its four movements are allied to 
each other by something more than tonality, a distinct 
thematic homegeneity permeating them all. But in 
boldness and grandeur the F minor sonata, by the same 
composer, and familiarly known as the “ Concerto sans 
| Orchestre,” far surpasses the other two. Von Biilow 
used to say that he never played the last movement of 
this sonata, the “ Prestissimo possible,” without nervous- 








ness, on account of its extreme speed and technical 
intricacies. 

The whole composition is built on the broadest lines, 
and was doubtless originally intended by the composer 
for a piano concerto. The slow movement with the va- 
riations is interesting from the fact that its theme was 
supplied by Clara Schumann, the composer’s wife. 

Much cannot be said for the Mendelssohn sonata, it 
being a dry work and not half so interesting as the 
piano and ‘cello sonata in D major by the same com- 
poser. 

The four sonatas of Weber are probably the most ne- 
glected of the great sonata writers, excepting the rondo 
known as the “ Mouvement perpetuel ” at the end of the 
first C major sonata, which is familiar from its frequent 
performances at conservatory concerts and by ambitious 
young ladies, who like to play it because it is “so fast.” 

But the beauties of the E minor, the dramatic D 
minor and the chivalric A flat major sonatas are neg- 
lected, and instead we have to listen to the numberless 
repetitions of the ‘“ Moonlight,” the “Grand,” the 
“ Waldstein,” the ‘ Appassionata,” the “‘ Pastorale”” and 
even the early efforts of Beethoven, ad nauseam. 

A virtuoso recently played here the A flat sonata of 
Weber’s—Liszt’s favorite, by the way—and many were 
surprised at its manifold excellences, thematic work, 
ample developments and brilliant passages, and its 
poetic coloring that can be expressed by no other term 
but “ romantic.” 

Weber was a great virtuoso himself and paid particu- 
lar attention to the development of the left hand, 
passages for it being plentifully interspersed throughout 
these four sonatas. 

He also induiged in some stiff octave work, giddy 
skips, and even to-day it taxes the endurance of a pian- 
ist to adequately interpret him. 

The Concertstiick in F minor, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, has become hackneyed, and in musical 
content and general workmanship it is far inferior to 
his E flat concerto and the sonatas. 

The latter are penetrated by a tender, charming spirit, 
which ranges from almost epical heights to graceful 
badinage. 

Modern musical literature owes much to Weber, who 
was a genius of the first order, but who was over- 
shadowed by his contemporary, Beethoven, the latter 
never being a great pianist like Weber, and always men- 
tally saturated with the coloring of the orchestra, could 
not succeed in making his piano music really c/avzer- 
massig, as they say in Germany. 

Of the Chopin sonatas we will not speak in detail, as 
they are not strictly sonatas in the true sense of the 
term, but they nevertheless contain an abundance of 
melodic ideas and cleverness of invention. The one in 
B flat. minor is the most popular; the B minor is the 
deeper and more difficult of the two. 

Nor will we dwell on Brahms’ contributions to the 
sonata form, decidedly among the greatest and most 
significant since Mozart; they are seldom played, for 
they are in many things ahead of their generation, even 
the first sonata, op. 1, eliciting from no less a critic than 
Robert Schumann much admiration and a prophecy 
which has certainly been fulfilled. But Brahms’ sonatas, 
particularly the colossal one in F minor, op. 5, require 
something more than fingers, and our modern virtuosi 
are not fond of wasting time on that which is not calcu- 
lated to immediately reap them a harvest of praise for 
its brilliancy and meretricious glitter. Until audiences 
can be found able to appreciate the rich mental pabu- 
lum furnished by Brahms, it were indeed folly and a 
thankless task to cram him down unwilling throats; but 
in the name of all that is novel let us have some sonatas 
on our concert programs which have not been written 
by Beethoven, despite the awful heresy of the request. 








A POSTHUMOUS LETTER OF LISZT’S. 


T various times and at short intervals the question 
A of the removal of Liszt’s remains from Bayreuth 
to Weimar or Buda Pesth has been mooted by different 
parties, despite the fact that it is well known that the 
master himself, when the question of the now accom- 
plished removal of Beethoven’s and Schubert's bodies 
was being discussed, had always spoken with horror 


against what he termed this “desecration.” Now we 


are in a position to publish an autograph letter of Liszt’s 
which once and for all time will set at rest the en- 
deavors of his friends in Weimar, as well as in Hun- 
gary, to disturb the peace of his ashes now lying in the 
mausoleum built in his honor inthe Bayreuth ceme- 
tery. The letter was found by the Princess Hohenlohe 
among the papers of her mother, the Princess Wittgen- 
stein, who for many years was Liszt’s most intimate and 
most trusted friend. It is dated November 27, 1869, and 
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treats of the death of his friend, the talented painter 
Overbeck, and in it occurs the following paragraph con- 
taining Liszt’s wishes in regard to his own funeral, 
which again shows how modest and retiring a man he 
was after all. Liszt’s words, the publication of which 
we are authorized to make, are as follows: “ The death 
of Overbeck has reminded me of my own, I wish, re- 
guest and order most emphatically that my burial be 
without pomp and as simple and inexpensive as possi- 
ble. I protest against a burial such as was Rossini’s, 
and even against a concourse of my friends and ac- 
quaintances, such as happened at Overbeck’s funeral. 
No pomp, no music, no pallbearers, no superfluous 
lights and absolutely no orations. My corpse I want 
interred in no church, but in a cemetery, and nodody 
should dare to remove it from its resting place. 1 want 
no other place than the cemetery in use at the place 
where I shall die, nor shall there be any other cere- 
mony than a low mass (no sung requiem) at the parish 
church. The inscription on my tombstone might be: 
“ Ethabitabunt recti cum vultu suo’ (Ps.;CXXXIX.).” 








HE Vienna “ Fremdenblatt” contains verbatim the 
following paragraph: “The Italian tenor Perotti, 
recently engaged in Buda Pesth, made his first appearance 
in New York as ‘Raoul’ in ‘The Huguenots,’ and 
had a great success. His impresario writes to us that 
Perotti was called before the curtain no less than 
twenty-seven times.” This impresario ought to be a 
still greater success as a writer of fiction than Perotti 
was as “Raoul,” for his imagination certainly exceeds 
in exaggeration that of Rider Haggard. 


IRTUOSITY is a very good thing in its way, and 

doubtless serves its purposes; but when it sets up 

a false ideal then it becomes deleterious to the true 

progress of art. It frequently is the case that students 

of music come away disheartened and discouraged from 
performances where dazzling virtuosity predominates. 

They conceive false ideas as to the ultimate aim of 
music, and dismayed by the brilliant sensationalism and 
the theatrical style of so many of our virtuosi they 
either give up in despair at ever reaching such marvelous 
execution, or else, pursued by allurements of a great 
technic, they worship false gods, and consequently 
never reach the promised land of art. 

It has become a truism that technic is only a means 
to an end, but a very necessary means, which, if 
slighted, revenges itself immediately. But students of 
musical instruments should always remember that 
originality, be it ever so little, is infinitely better than a 
poor copy. We cannot all become great artists; it 
takes years of patient study, aided by peculiar gifts. 
The concert platform should not be the end all and be 
all of young aspirants; home life is the proper sphere 
for the development of music. Few ever reach the 
heights of virtuosity, for, “ while many are called, few 
are chosen.” 





——tThe performances of German opera this past week 
at the Metropolitan Opera House consisted of ‘‘ Faust” last 
Wednesday evening, when Perotti, the tenor, and Fohs- 
troem, the soprano, gave the audience a polyglot surprise 
by singing in Italian, for which there is a possible excuse 
for Miss Fohstroem, as she is a foreigner to the language, 
but none for Mr. Perotti, a Hungarian, who speaks both 
German and Italian equally badly, and who should have 
confined his vocal efforts to the former, for the sake of har- 
mony if for nothing @lse. The incident, however, has 
created much talk and merriment. ‘ L’Africaine” was 
given last Friday evening instead of ‘‘ Meistersinger,” as 
previously announced, on account of Mr. Alvary’s hoarse- 
ness. Saturday afternoon ‘‘ Faust” was again repeated. 
Monday evening ‘‘ Le Prophéte” was given for the first time 
this season, but as we go to press a day earlier on account 
of the holiday detailed mention of the performance will be 
made next week. This evening ‘‘Faust” will again be 
heard. Next Friday and Saturday afternoon ‘‘ Rheingold ” 
will be given for the first time in America. 


——Mr. Richard Burmeister, with the assistance of 
Professor Gaul’s string quartet, will give four chamber 
music concerts at Lehmann’s Hall, Baltimore, on Wednes- 
day evenings, January 9 and 23, and February 13 and 27. 
The program for the first concert will include a string quartet 
by Rheinberger, played for the first time in Baltimore ; the 
“Sonata Appassionata,” by Beethoven, and the celebrated 
Schumann piano quintet. Mr. Burmeister will be the 
soloist. 

Mr. William Ludwig, well known to New York 
singers for his splendid work with the American Opera 
Company as ‘‘Vindex” and ‘‘Vanderdecken,” has given 
twenty-four concerts during the last four weeks in and 
around Boston by invitation of city officials and Irish socie- 
ties. It is Mr. Ludwig’s intention to give some concerts in 
New York next week, 





The Return of the Musician. 
EAR THOMAS: When you come back to 
America, after your sojourn in France and Germany, 
you will settle down in New York, at least so you say at pres- 
ent, just on the eve of your departure. Of course you could 
not return to the city where your father lives; not that you 
are exactly ashamed of the shop; but you wish to live in a 
city where you will be appreciated, where you will be known 
simply as ‘‘T. Jones, the great,” &c., and not as the son of 
** old Jones who kept that little shop, you know.” 

Have you ever tried to find a situation in New York? This 
pursuing an ever retreating situation is like the hunting of the 
Snark, attended with as many trials and difficulties, and too 
often the situation when caught turns out to be a Boojum. 

How will you go to work to get a footing in New York? 
Have you friends? And if you have friends, do you really 
believe for a moment they will help you? It is possible they 
will—if they are not related to you. Without friends you can 
do nothing, unless you are an irresistible, all overwhelming 
genius, and this you are not. Let us see how the case stands 
with you. 

You arrive in New York, in good health and spirits, music- 
ally well equipped, and with but little money. You are to 
teach, to play in public, to direct, to criticise. You take a 
room in a lodging house that has been recommended to you; 
it is a hall bedroom, and you remember with regret your Paris 
room for which you paid only $8 dollars a month; and the 
slattern who looks after it is a poor exchange for that sad 
coquette of a bonne who said good-bye to you with a sigh. 
What are your plans? To call upon several prominent 
musicians and to play for them, to visit the music shops and 
the piano warerooms, so as to be known to the profession. 
You call upon two or three of the leading pianists and 
teachers. They are delighted to see you—for about five 
minutes. Then a bell rings or a voice calls, and they beg 
leave to excuse themselves. They are delighted to have met 
you and wish you all manner of good luck, but unfortunately 
they are very busy and must deny themselves the pleasure of 
a longer conversation. As you go away, you think it is pass- 
ing strange that they seemed to express no desire to hear you 
play. 

You drop into a music shop. The clerk is inclined to be a 
little supercilious. From long habit you take off your hat as 
you enter the room. Fatal mistake! You must swagger and 
play the bully in an American “ store,” otherwise the clerks 
will see you have no social position ; and if you say ‘‘Good 
morning” to them they will at once ask what you have to 
sell. But all this you are obliged to learn for the second time 
After you have told the clerk who you are, he apparently be- 
comes a little more gracious, and you are allowed to put down 
your name in an address book, and you are cordially invited 
to buy your music there. You are possibly introduced to the 
proprietor, who says he will be glad to publish anything you 
have written, provided it be very good, in which case he will 
publish it at his own cost and if it sells he pockets the money 
and you are paidin glory. And even publishers as generous 
as this one are rare, 

You next try a piano wareroom and you receive a most hos- 
pitable reception, until it creeps out that you do not wish to 
buy a piano. Do you offer to play something to one of the 
head men? He has an engagement; or the tuner is at work 
upon the only piano in fit condition, and you, poor fool, believe 
him, and without knowing it you find yourself outside of the 
door. That is work enough for one day. You are tired, and 
at night go to bed, perhaps a little discouraged, but sure of two 
things : First, that the morrow will bring good news, and 
second, that you cannot tell upon counting up your money 
where so much of it has gone during the day’s adventures. 

The morning comes and you present your letters of intro- 
duction to prominent people, written in your favor by promi- 
nent people ; and somehow after you have made one or two 
calls you feel yourself to be the only humble individual in the 
whole game. These people are courteous, but really if you 
were starving in the gutter would one of them help you? And 
so wearily you plod your way about the city, finding nothing, 
spending your money. You finally begin to sympathize with 
burglars, sneak thieves and all others who prey upon this in- 
different and materialistic society, You are in a condition to 
join any party organized for the purpose of plundering a Van- 
derbilt dwelling or hanging Jay Gould to a lamp post. You 
envy the man who hammers out dance tunes upon the shriek- 
ing piano of a Bowery saloon, with its gaudy decorations of 
variegated tissue paper and its sickening smell of stale beer. 

But you fall upon an old friend whom you knew in Europe, 
and who has now his head above the musical waters of New 
York. He listens to your complaint, and he answers you as 
follows: ‘‘ My dear boy, if you have neither money nor influ- 
ential friends, leave New York at once. To succeed here you 
must have several qualifications which I fear you lack. You 
are not enough of an individuality to make a name simply 
upon your merits. You are not a great player, although I 
have no doubt you will make an excellent teacher; but how 
are you to bring yourself before the public? New York im- 
ports every week a dozen at least of musicians such as you, 
and what becomes of them? If you were an orchestral player 
you might possibly find a job; but you are nothing but a re- 
spectable pianist, without money and apparently without in- 
fluence. Why don’t you go to the city where you were 
brought up and where your friends are? There certainly you 





can make a start, and after a year or two try New York again. 
There you will not be dependent, at least, upon a piano house 
to which you must swear eternal allegiance, and the expenses 
of living will be certainly less than they are here, even if the 
prices you receive for instruction are less, Take my advice 
and go home.” 

And sober and chastened you go back to the city from 
Here at least you can gain a living. What 
All are glad to 


whence you came. 
a contrast to your reception in New York. 
see you. You hear on every side, ‘So you are going to 
stay with us. That’s right.” Well, after the hurrah is 
over and the good people are accustomed to the sight of your 
face, and the newspapers have chronicled the fact that ‘* Pro- 
fessor Jones” has returned, you begin to get a little impa- 
tient. You have cost your father enough money, you must 
now support yourself. You have not even been asked to play 
in public. You have, indeed, suggested to some of your inti- 
mate friends that you should like to give a concert, but you 
hearin reply: *‘ This is no time for it. We have had a great 
deal of music here lately and the people won't stand any 
more.” (This music, by the way, you find, upon diligent 
inquiry, consisted of a few representations of an operetta given 
by an amateur company ; but to your true provincialist, par- 
ticularly the provincialist of the self-appointed and self-named 
‘‘upper classes,” music is synonymous with burlesque opera; 
he knows no other music.) You find it even difficult to rent 
a respectable piano, and even for an ordinary one you pay a 
stiff price. And the pupils! Where are the pupils who were 
promised you by their parents and friends? Why, they take 
lessons of someone else. What do your friends care whether 
you know more than another teacher who probably owes his 
knowledge to Richardson’s method. A teacher is a teacher, 
is he not? Besides you are not even a professor. You have 
not even a middle name to lengthen out your sign. And you 
have committed the gravest of all faults, viz., you were not 
born in England. 

And little by little you discover certain facts. You find that 
the friends who patted you on the back when you went away 
now give you no help, and wonder why you are not busier. 
They are surprised when they see you in the street. ‘*‘ What, 
I thought you had all that you could do. By the way, you 
ought to hear my little boy play. He has a splendid teacher, 
Professor X. Do you know him?” And when you ask 
where the professor studied, the reply is ready and scornful: 
‘** He never studied. He is a genius.” You are at last asked 
to play at a friend’s house, but it is only to amuse the com- 
pany ; some talk, others say: ‘‘ Did you ever hear Mrs. Jig- 
gers play that nocturne,” and finally the hostess asks if you 
would be kind enough to play something light, as the ladies 
wish to dance the Kentucky jubilee. 

You go into a church where you are told the music is fine 
and the organist an artist of the first rank. The choir is out 
of tune from the beginning to the end; the accompaniments 
are not the music of the composers, but they are the offspring 
of the player’s heated fancy and his inability to play them as 
written. Coming out of church you hear on every side: 
‘* Beautiful music this morning ;” and the dear public is al- 
ways right. 

You find that every musical organization in your town has to 
literally struggle for bare existence ; and that if it were not for 
the hard work of a few musicians, singers and lovers of music, 
there would be no vocal or instrumental society in the city ; 
that the people of your city have to be taken by the throat and 
dragged by main force to hear a concert of any merit. You find 
even among the musicians half-baked individuals who, when 
such artists as Campanini and Scalchi sing there, can find 
nothing else to say except to compare them to local tenors and 
altos! You find the so-called ‘‘ society” of your town ready to 
support a toboggan slide or to give assemblies, provided the 
expense be. limited ; but they will not encourage either by 
money or attendance the most praiseworthy attempts to put 
upon a firm footing the Philharmonics of your town. Yousee 
all these symptoms of musical ignorance and contempt for 
music, and you think that what the Baltimore ‘‘ News”’ said of 
America in general may be applied to your city in particular : 

Music is stilla shallow and feeble current among Americans. We are not 
as yet a musical people. Our great festivals are artificial creations rather 
than spontaneous outbursts of a heartfelt enthusiasm. Our musical jubi- 
lees are, as arule, merely great shows. Our orchestras and cheruses are 
supported, if supported at all, merely from a sense of duty. We must 
have a long list of fashionable patrons and patronesses to induce the 
public to attend their concerts. We must have them “ worked up” in 
sensational style in the newspapers. 

**# * 


This, then, is the result of the money and time, of the weary 
hours of drudgery, of fear and disappointments and renewed 
courage, all of which I have pointed out to you in former let- 


ters. In your own city, surrounded by your own friends and 
relatives, ready and willing to work, you cannot get a situa- 


tion, you cannot get a decent income. You will begin to envy 
the workman in the street, the molder at the iron works, for 
they, at least, are employed. Little by little your ambitions 
fade away. You leave off your daily practice. You hear no 
music, 

* * * 

Don’t you think it would have been better, Thomas, had 
you stuck to the shop? Perhaps itis not even now too late. 
This will reach you before the steamer sails. Think it over 
carefully. By helping your father you will be sure, at least, 
of your daily bread, and that is something. And your home 
friends will help you more, for they must wear shoes, but they 
ean get along very comfortably without good music. 

Yours truly, Henry Weiss, 
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PERSONALS. 


RICHARD BURMEISTER.—The name of Richard Bur- 
meister is unfamiliar one to the readers of THE 
Musica. Courier, for while he has not as yet played in New 
York, nevertheless his piano recitals in Baltimore and his 
appearance before the M, T. N. A. last summer in Chicago, 
have attracted sufficient attention, and while his playing of his 
own excellent piano concerto in D minor with Anton Seidl at 
Brighton Beach last summer was nothing but a rehearsal, 
still those who heard him were delighted and longed for a 
Richard Burmeister was born at 
Having studied for several 


not an 


repetition of the work. 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1860, 
years with the great master of the piano, the late Abbé 
Franz Liszt, he began his career as a concert player, giving 
piano recitals and appearing in symphony concerts in the 
large cities of Europe. In 1885 he accepted the position of 
professor of piano playing in the Conservatory of Music at 
the Peabody Institute in the city of Baltimore, where he 
arrived on September 27 of that year, Since coming to 
America Mr. Burmeister has appeared in many concerts and 
recitals, receiving high encomiums from the American press, 
as he also had formerly from the European, 

While at Weimar Mr. Burmeister was the companion of 
Friedheim, Reisenauer, D’Albert, Siloti and Sauer and fre- 
quently accompanied Liszt on his travels to Rome, Florence, 
Venice and Buda Pesth, often playing the concluding move- 
ment of a sonata after the master had played the adagio, 
and He many 


special marks of favor from Liszt, and was at one time pro- 


this, too, at Liszt’s request. received 


in the Hamburg Conservatory obtaining high in- 


fessor 
dorsements from its director and royal professor, Mr. Ber- 
from Adolph Mehrkens, director of the Bach 
ty in Hamburg, whose pupil he was for three years, 


nuth, and 
SOC Ii¢ 
He has also received most flattering encomiums from the 
press of Vienna, Paris, London, Leipsic, Hamburg, Weimar, 
Dusseldorf and other cities, being especially complimented 
for his excellent technic, rare expression, musical feeling 
and sympathetic touch. 

We have already published a critical analysis of Mr. Bur- 
meister’s concerto, which is being played this season with 
great success in Europe by his wife, the well-known pianist, 
Dory Burmeister-Petersen, and also of his musical and 
poetic playing. 

He will be heard here this season in concert, and January 
30 gives a piano recitalin Boston, We present our readers 
this week with an excellent likeness of Mr. Burmeister, who 
possesses an ideal head, reminding one somewhat of Fred- 
eric Chopin 


Not 


naum 


ro Essiporr.—The London “ Athe- 
Beethoven's 


FLATTERING 


said of Essipoff's performance of 


sonatas A flat, op. 26, and F minor, op. 57: ‘‘ Her render- 
ng of both was very coarse, and the overaccentuation of the 
part for the left hand had often a positively disagreeable 
effect. The production of mere noise does not enhance the 
effect of Beethoven's music.” 

MARSCHNER’S MONUMENT DESECRATED.—A desecra- 
the last resting place of Heinrich Marschner, the 


great operatic composer, was perpetrated in the cemetery at 


tion of 


Hanover last month 
As the 


been the costliness of 


Somebody, as yet undiscovered, stole 
is of sandstone it could not 


the material that attracted the 


the bust monument 
have 
thief or thieves 

RUBINSTEIN AT WoRK.—We take from the Paris 
‘Gaulois” the news that Rubinstein is busy composing an 
oratorio in commemoration of the almost miraculous escape 
f the Czar and his family in the recent railroad disaster. 
he composer is said to have requested from the Czar the 
permission to dedicate this work to him, and the monarch is 
said to have answered that he would accept the dedication 
with pleasure, Apropos of Rubinstein it is again asserted that 
he is about to withdraw from the directorship of the St. 
Petersburg conservatory, which important position would 
then be taken by Tschaikowsky. 
Howe IN ParIs.—Miss Howe, of Brattle- 
the latest addition to the bevy of songbirds who 


MARY 
boro, Vt., is 
are captivating the connoisseurs of all the European capitals, 
Miss Howe has not sung in New York as yet in public, but 
her voice recalls in purity and power that of Gerster in her 
prime. She is negotiating for her first appearance with 
Ritt and Gaillard, of the Grand Opera, in Paris. 

He Looks LIKE A BisHop, BuT REALLY IS A KNIGHT, 

I'wo ladies at a Woodward-ave. crossing : 
Isn't Bishop Foley just too elegant!” 

**] haven't seen him yet.” 

‘Why, he just this minute passed.” 

** Where?” 

‘*Why, there!” 

‘That gentleman? Why, that is Anton Strelezki, the 
famous pianist.” 
thought 
Decem- 


*You don't say so! Well, he’s just elegant I 
be Bishop Foley.”—Detroit ‘‘ Tribune,” 


he must 


ber 22 

THEY ARE GIVING RECITALS.—Max Heinrich, the well- 
known basso, and Emanuel Moor, the pianist and composer, 
are giving a series of three piano and song recitals in Lon- 
England, the first of which took place December 7. 


don, 





Mr. Heinrich sang compositions by Schubert, Moor, Schles- 
inger and Jensen, and Mr. Moor played selections by 
Bach-Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Liszt and Moor. 
They received very favorable mention from the press for 
their efforts. 

EMMA BERGER FERRIT.—Miss Ferrit has been sing- 
ing with success in Philadelphia at a recent concert at the 
Academy of Music in that city. 

HE RESIGNS.—At a meeting of the Germania Maen- 
nerchor, of Baltimore, Edward Heimendahl’s resignation, 
tendered on account of ill-health, was accepted, and a com- 
mittee appointed to take steps toward the selection of the 
professor's successor. Mr. Fincke has consented to conduct 
the rehearsals and concerts in the meanwhile. 

A SuHorr Visit.—Mr. E. A. MacDowell, the com- 
poser, of Boston, paid us a flying visit last Friday morning. 

ON THEIR WEDDING TrRiP.—Mr. John Lund, the 
well-known conductor from Buffalo, is in town with Mrs, 
Lund, on their wedding trip. 

MUSICAL NECROLOGY OF 1888.—Giuseppe Francelli, 
tenor, Florence ; Jean Delphin Alard, French violinist ; Mrs. 
H. E. Sawyer, Henri Herz, pianist and composer; Panofka, 
German violinist; Mrs. Voggenhuber, German vocalist ; 
Stephen Heller, Hungarian pianist and composer; Marie 
Bastia, Italian prima donna ; George Harrison, Baron Blaze 
de Bury, musical critic of the ‘‘ Revue de Monde ;”: John 
R. G. Hazzard, Helene Crossmond, prima donna, daughter 
of Rachel; T. Morton Dewey, Springfield, Mass.; Emil 
Naumann, German composer; Mrs. Anne Seguin, Dr. 
William H. Schultze, Syracuse University ; Tito Ricordi, 
Milanese music publisher ; George Holman, Canada; Mrs. 
Casimir, Paris; Constantin Von Haller, St. Petersburg ; 
Julien A. Von Peltason, Cincinnati; Dr. Car] Riedel, Leip- 
sic; Julius Vogt, Berlin; F, W. Johns, Berlin ; William 
Chappell, London; Gerard Brassin, Julius Hinrichs, San 
Francisco ; Edmund Neupert, the Scandinavian pianist and 
composer ; A. D. Turner, of Boston ; G. B. Loomis, of In- 
dianapolis ; Ernst Szemelenyi, G. W. Tryon, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; Joseph W. Drexel, New York; John Ella, London ; 
E. B. Phelps, Springfield; C. J. Voight, Clinton, Canada; 
C. J. Jaeger, Philadelphia ; Henry Littleton, London ; Oliver 
Ditson, Boston. 

FAUSTEN.—Mr. W. O. Fausten was the tenor soloist 
at the Christmas Day services of St. Michael’s Church, of 
this city, of which Mr. W. O. Wilkinson, the composer, is 
the organist. 








HOME NEWS. 


Carreno will give a recital in Baltimore on Feb- 
ruary I. 

Last Thursday evening a musical and literary 
entertainment was given by the Young Men’s Association 
of the Temple Beth-El, at the temple, corner Sixty-third-st. 
and Lexington-ave. 

——The pupils of Prof. Hugo Mansfeld’s Conserva- 
tory of Music gave an interesting piano recital at Irving 
Hall, San Francisco, last Wednesday evening, which was 
largely attended. The program was excellent. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association had a 
benefit at the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday even- 
ing. Among the many artists, dramatic and musical, 
who kindly volunteered were the names of Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist, and Michael Banner, violinist. 

A concert took place last night at the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Brooklyn, under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Maigille, who was assisted by Miss 
Averick Parry, contralto, and Master Henry Levy, pianist ; 
Mr. Clifford Schmidt and Mr. Emilio Agramonte, accom- 
panist. 

——tThe fourth orchestral matinée, directed by Mr. 
J. H. Roseweld, took place December 14, at Irving Hall, San 
Francisco. The program was made up of selections by 
Adam, Glinka, Isenmann, Mozart, Lassen, Vieuxtemps and 
Asger Hamerik. Mr. Rosewald played a Vieuxtemps violin 
solo, and Miss E. V. McCloskey sang. 

——Last Wednesday afternoon and Thursday even- 
ing ‘‘The Messiah” was given by the Oratorio Society at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting. Both the rehearsal and the evening performances 
of the work were particularly well done, Mrs, Fursch-Madi 
and Miss Anna L. Kelly and Messrs. Fischer and Dennison 
were the soloists. The chorus covered itself with glory by 
its excellent singing. Mr. Damrosch, who is at his best in 
work of this kind, conducted with commendable skill and 
discretion. 

Hindel’s oratorio, “‘ The Messiah,” was presented at 
the San Francisco Grand Opera House last Tuesday evening 
bythe members of the Handel and Haydn Society, of that 
city. The attendance was very large, and the oratorio was 
given in a highly creditable manner. Mr. H. J. Stewart 
directed the music, which was given by a chorus and band 
of 200 performers combined, and Mrs. H. J. Stewart presided 
at the organ. The soloists were Mrs. Fleissner-Lewis, Mrs, 
Eunice Westwater, Mr. Alfred Wilkie and Mr. J.C. Hughes, 





Last Wednesday and Friday afternoons Moriz 
Rosenthal gave two concerts at the Academy of Music, and 
was assisted by Master Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Mrs. Carl 
Alves, mezzo-soprano, and Miss Agnes Thomson, soprano. 
At the first concert Mr. Rosenthal played Liszt’s twelfth 
rhapsody, the andante and scherzo from Weber's A flat 
sonata and the Liszt G minor tarantelle, and at the second 
concert Liszt’s second rhapsody, with a very difficult ca- 
denza, presumably the soloist’s, and the G major nocturne 
of Chopin, Mendelssohn’s spinning song and an etude dedi- 
cated to Rosenthal by Ludwig Schytte, which was calculated 
to display to advantage the virtuoso’s excellent wrist technic, 
Master Kreisler played nothing new, but he is playing better ; 
that is manifest, as his intonation has improved and his per- 
formances are marked by more care and finish. Mrs. Carl 
Alves sang ‘‘ Ach, Mein Sohn” and a song by Proch at the 
first concert, and gave pleasure by her beautiful and care- 
fully trained voice. Miss Agnes Thomson at last Friday 
afternoon's concert sang a group of songs by Schubert, 
Rubinstein and Meyer-Helmund, and was accompanied by 
Mr. Agramonte in his usual finished style, Both concerts 
drew full houses, and the desire to hear the Viennese vir- 
tuoso appears to remain unabated. If he would only pedal 
with more care it would add greatly to the enjoyment of his 
remarkable playing. 

——-The gentleman who conducts the musical depart- 
ment of that sprightly journal, the Oil City ‘‘ Blizzard,” has 
a decided opinion as to what sort of music should be pyo- 
vided at the theatres for those persons who do not go out 
between the acts, but who remain in their seats to be re- 
galed by the concord of sweet sounds that the orchestra is 
expected to provide for them. He says: ‘‘ Professor Cole- 
man’s orchestra played the music at the Opera House last 
night, and I am pleased to say that it was the finest ever 
rendered there for an entertainment. The kind of music 
for a theatrical performance should be soft and low in tone. 
It is a mistake to saw the fiddles with all the fiddlers’ might, 
blow the horns that they will produce a fearful blare, pound 
the drum and squeak the fifes till a perfect bedlam of 
noise is so great there is nothing pleasing to the ear. The 
music last night was superb in every respect and it is a 
pleasure to note the fact. Master Coleman’s cornet solo was 
also very fine.” 

The Philharmonic Society, of San Francisco, 
gave its second concert of the tenth season last Wednesday 
evening at Metropolitan Hall. Mr. Hermann Brandt was 
the director, and the society had the assistance of Mrs. 
Fleissner-Lewis, soprano; Mr. S. Monroe Fabian, pianist, 
and Mr. Otto Fleissner, accompanist. An appreciative au- 
dience enjoyed the following program: Overture, ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner; concerto for piano, E minor, Chopin, 
Mr. Samuel Monroe Fabian ; aria, ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” Ros- 
sini, Mrs. Fleissner-Lewis; waltz, ‘‘New Del Monte,” 
Joseph D. Redding ; ‘‘ Marche Hongroise,” Berlioz; ‘‘ Even- 
ing Song” (for string orchestra), Adolf Jensen; ‘‘Seit ich 
ihn gesehen.” ‘‘ Er, der Herrlichste von Allen,” Schumann, 
Mrs. Fleissner-Lewis ; ‘‘ The Nations,’”’ Moszkowski, 

— Mr. Emil Ring, who has been elected conductor 
of the Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra, directed its sec- 
ond concert December 18. The soloists were Miss Belle 
Benton, soprano ; Mr. George Lehman, solo violinist, who 
played Lalo’s ‘‘Symphonie Espagnole,” and Mr, Emil 
Ring, who played Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie for piano, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Ring, who is an excel- 
lent musician, conducted with skill the orchestral numbers, 
consisting of Burgmein’s ‘‘ Le Roman de Pierrotet de Pier- 
rotte,” the overture to ‘‘ Rienzi,” and two selections for 
string orchestra by Bizet and Gillet. 

An organ recital and concert took place Decem- 
ber 21 at the First Reform Church, of Hackensack, N. J., to 
open the new organ built by George Jardine & Son. The 
organ is a large one of two manual8 and thirty stops, many 
of them being new and beautiful effects, and the touch of the 
keys is as light asa piano. The organists were George W. 
Morgan, Edward J. Jardine and Mr. J. B. Williams, the 
latter gentleman being the organist of the church. Selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Hindel, Wagner, Arditi, and Thomas 
were played, and Mr. Jardine played his own representation 
of a thunder storm with much effect. 

Miss Sophie Fernow, pianist, of Berlin, gave the 
eleventh recital at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, yester- 
day afternoon, presenting a fine program consisting of 
works by the two composers, Brahms and Chopin. The 
Brahms compositions were the ‘‘ Ballade in D minor,” 
‘*Rhapsodie in B minor,” ‘‘ Capriccio in B minor,” “‘ Inter- 
mezzo in B flat major,” ‘‘ Intermezzo in A minor,” and ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Dance in D flat major.” 

Miss Emma Juch has just returned from eleven 
weeks of concert engagements. She sang in Boston last 
week and then returned home to rest until January 11, 
when she will sing at the Metropolitan Opera House with 
the Phil harmonic Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas. 

These are the last nights of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” be it remembered. The ‘‘ Nadjy” revival at the 
Casino is due January 14. 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will give a piano recital 
at Steinway Hall next Friday evening. The talented 





pianist has not been heard in New York for some time, 
and her reappearance, therefore, ought to attract a large 
audience. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo announces that he will give a 
concert at Boston Music Hall on Saturday, January 19, 
when Bargiel’s new string quartet will be played. 

A second performance of Frank G. Dossert’s new 
E minor mass took place on December 30 at St. Stephen’s 
Church. An orchestra under the direction of Mr. Frank Van 
der Stucken assisted. 

——Although the “ Prophéte” is announced in this 
issue for its initial performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Monday evening, ‘‘ Fidelio” was nevertheless 
substituted at the eleventh hour. 

Perugini says he hasn’t left the Clara Louise 
Kellogg Opera Company, and that the report of trouble in 
that troupe is false. He intends to rejoin her at Toronto, 
All salaries have been promptly paid, he adds. 

The second concert of the New York Philharmon- 
ic Club takes place next Tuesday evening at Chickering 
Hall. Mrs. Richard Arnold, pianist, Mr. Holst Hansen, 
baritone, and Mr. Richard Arnold, violin, will be the 
soloists. 

——Mr. Jacques Bouhy, late of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, sailed on the Champagne last Saturday 
afternoon, at 2 o'clock, for Paris, where he has already 
accepted an offer to sing at the Grand Opera. We under- 
stand a banquet, at which Charles Gounod will preside, is to 
be tendered to Mr. Bouhy on his arrival in Paris, at which 
numerous composers and well-known musicians will par- 
ticipate. 

~— The first concert of the series of ten concerts to 
be given by Theodore Thomas at Chickering Hall takes 
next Saturday evening, January 5, with Mrs. 
Fursch-Madi as the soloist. The full program arranged for 
this event is as follows: 1, ‘‘ Festival March, 1889” (first 
time), Theodore Thomas, orchestra ; 2, Symphony No. 2 in 
D major, op. 36, Beethoven, orchestra ; 3, Introduction, 
‘Medea ' (first time), 
4, Concerto in 


place on 


Recitative and aria from Act 3 of 
Cherubini, Mrs. Fursch-Madi and orchestra ; 
A minor for violin, ‘cello and orchestra (first time), Brahms, 
Messrs. Bendix, Herbert and orchestra; 5, Cantabile, ‘‘ Sam- 
son and Delila” (first time), Saint-Saéns, Mrs. Fursch-Madi 
and orchestra; 6, three Slavonic dances, Series III., Dvorak 
(first time), orchestra. 

~The 102d reunion of the old Stoughton Musical 
Society, the oldest musical organization in the United States, 
was held December 24 in Stetson’s Hall, Randolph, Mass. 
The annual meeting for the election of officers was held at 
3:30. President Charles F. Porter, of Brockton, presided. 
The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. T. H, Dearing, of South Braintree; vice- 
presidents, Leander Soule, of Taunton, David W. Tucker, 
of Milton, George N. Spear, of Holbrook, John B. Thayer, 
of Randolph, Henry S. Porter, of Brockton, Elijah G. 
Capen, of Stoughton; secretary, Samuel W. Hodges, of 
Stoughton; treasurer, Dr. C. C. Farnham, of Randolph; 
chorister, Hiram Wilde, of Randolph ; vice-chorister, George 
N. Spear, of Holbrook ; executive committee, William Por- 
ter, of Randolph, A. Morton Packard, of Brockton, Marcus 
A, Perkins, of Braintree ; committee on necrology, Samuel 
B. Noyes, of Canton, Sandford Waters Billings, of Sharon, 
Lucius W. Payne, of Holbrook. ‘lhe concert in the hall at 
7:30 was one of the finest ever given by the society. The 
solo parts were rendered by Mr. Clifton Davis, basso of the 
Lotus Club, Boston; Miss Hattie Wilde, contralto; L. Mor- 
ton Packard, tenor, of Brockton; piano soloist, Miss A. C. 
Chandler, of Quincy. The chorus was under the direction 
of Mr. Hiram Wilde. 


If the people of Brodklyn want a week of German 
opera they can probably have it by putting up the money 
guarantee invariably exacted by Director Stanton. The 
tour of the company, which begins at the close of its seven- 
teen weeks’ engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
includes the cities of Boston, Buffalo, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Messrs. Knowles & Morris, of the Amphion 
Academy, Brooklyn, are endeavoring to raise the necessary 
subscription to induce Mr. Stanton to let the company sing 
a week at that house before going to Boston. Recently 
they issued a circular in which the possibility of a week of 
German opera at the new theatre was laid before the public. 
In that circular the managers stated that they had the 
option of securing the entire Metropolitan Opera Company, 
under the direction of Anton Seidl, for a Wagner opera 
festival, to occupy one week, and subscription lists were 
thrown open with a view to securing a number of tentative 
subscribers sufficiently large to justify the managers in 
offering the extensive guarantee required by the opera 
people. The understanding upon which these lists are laid 
before subscribers is that no money shall be paid unless the 
arrangement is fully effected. The subscriber simply guar- 
antees to take one or more seats for the festival in case the 
company is secured. No contract has been signed with Mr. 
Stanton. The guarantee to the opera company is im- 
perative, and until it is forthcoming no agreement can be 
reached. The next two or three weeks will decide the 
matter,—‘‘ Sunday Tribune.” 
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A Scene from “Die CGoetterdaem- 
merung.” 


By Joun P. JACKSON, 


SceNE II.—SIEGFRIED AND BrRUNHILDA—(Coming forth from 
the rocky apartment. Siegfried is in full armor. Brun- 


hilda leads his horse by the bridle.) 


To new adventures, valiant hero! 
What love were mine, 
Holding thee here ? 
One single fear yet 
Makes me falter— 
That thou fast nought 

From my worth hast won ! 
What the gods to me gave 
I gave to thee, 
Of holiest runes 
The richest hoard ; 
But all the wealth 
Of my maidenly might 
Hath he not reft 
Who held me enraptured ! 
Of wisdom bare, 
But of wishes full ; 
In love so rich, 
Yet ravish'd of strength ; 
May’st not despise 
The poor one wholly 
Who, grudging nought, 

Yet no more can give! 

SIEGFRIED. 

More gavest, wondrous woman, 
Than I to ward know how ; 
Nor chide me if thy teaching 
Left me so all untaught ! 
Yet this do I wot right well— 
For me Brunhilda lives— 
"Twas a lesson lightly learnt, 
Brunhilda as mine to remember. 


BRUNHILDA, 


Wouldst that thy love delight me? 
Bethink thee, then, of thyself; 

Have mind of thy deeds of daring, 

Have mind of the furious flaming 

That, fearless, thou didst force through 
When the fire raged fierce ‘round the fell. 


SIEGFRIED. 
Brunhild’, as bride, to win me! 


BRUNHILDA. 


Have mind of the shield covered maid, 
As in slumber thou didst find her, 
And whose fettering helm didst unfasten ! 


SIEGFRIED. 
Brunhild’, as wife, to awaken! 


BRUNHILDA. 


Have mind of the pledge 
That here we plighted ; 
Have mind of the oath 
That us united ; 
Have mind of the love 
Here sweetly lighted ; 
Brunhilda will blaze then forever, 
Brightly for thee in thy breast! 
SIEGFRIED. 
Leaving thee, lov’d one, alone, 
In the fold of the hallowed fire ; 
In gift for thy glad'ning runes 
I give thee this golden ring: 
What of valiant deeds I have done, 
The virtue from it I drew. 
Once | slaughtered a dragon dread 
That grimly guarded it long ; 
Ward thou its wonderful might, 
As trusting gift of my troth. 


BRUNHILDA, 


(Putting the ring on her finger.) 
Aye, guard as the holiest gocd— 
For the ting take instead of the steed ! 
Went his way with me, 
Once with the wind wildly, 
With me 
Has wav'd all his marvelous might ! 
O’er the thronging clouds, 
Through lightning and thunder ; 
: No more 
Wings he his wonderful way, 
But where’er thou shalt fare, 
Be it through fire, 
Fearlessly Grani will follow, 
To thee, O hero! 
Wholly will hearken ; 
Ward thou him well, 
He'll heed thy hests. 
Greet Grani often from me— 
From Brunhilda, thy bride ! 
SIEGFRIED. 
So through thy virtues alone, 
Be done my deeds of adventure ? 
And as champion by thee chos’n, 
All my vict'ries verily be thine ? 
Thy noble steed bestriding, 
So shelter’d by thy shield, 
Not Siegfried shall 1 be more, 
But only Brunhilda’s arm ! 
BRUNHILDA. 
Henceforth be Brunhilda thy spirit. 


SIEGFRIED. 
Through her inspired be my strength. 





BRUNHILDA. 
Then wert thou Siegfried and Brunhilda! 
SIEGFRIED, 
Where I go, both are together. 
BRUNHILDA, 
But bereaved were my rocky halls 
SIEGFRIED, 
Vet, truly, holding the twain ! 
BRUNHILDA, 
([n highest ecstasy.) 
O holiest, highest, 
Heavenly Powers ! 
Pasture your eyes 
On this love plighted pair 


Apart—who can divide us? 


Divided—ever yet one ! 


SIEGFRIED, 
Hail, O Brunhilda ! 
Bright, beaming star ! 
Hail, illumining Love! 

BRUNHILDA, 
Hail, O Siegfried ! 
Victorious Light ! 
Hail, illumining life 


Boru. 
Hail! Hail! 
Siegfried leads the horse down the rocks. Brunhilda stands 
on the heights and gazes after him for a long time, enraptured. 
The sound of Siegfried’s horn is heard as from the valley. The 


curtain falls. 


The C Minor Symphony. 

OTWITHSTANDING all that has been writ- 

ten upon it, the history of Beethoven’s fifth symphony 

is not yet complete, We know that it was to have followed 
the ‘‘ Eroica,”” No. 3, and that Beethoven laid it aside for a 
time and interpolated the present No. 4, in B flat. A letter 
and receipt have recently been printed in the ‘* Allg. Musik 
Zeitung,” which are said to show that the C minor was written 
for Count Oppersdorf, who now stards as the dedicatee of that 
in B flat. The reference in the letter to the three trombones 
and piccolo is conclusive, as neither the ore nor the other fig- 
ures in the finale to No. 4. Unfortunately, however, the letter 
has no date. The receipt, though valuable—like every scrap 
from Beethoven's pen—is dated, but it is not so conciusive as 
it might be, because it does not indicate which symphony is 
referred to. It may just as well be the fourth as the fifth, for 
the fourth was then ready, and indeed was performed in the 
following month, and, moreover, it became Oppersdort’s pos- 
session. But the letter has a strong claim to notice as giving 
Beethoven's We 
therefore translate both documents (the italics are in the orig- 


own account of the finale of the C minor. 


inal). 
THE LETTER. 

That you, my dear, have run off without letting me know anything of 
your departure has really disturbed me. Something in me has perhaps 
vexed you—certainly with no intention of mine. To-day I have too little 
time to be able to write to you. I will, therefore, only mention that yeur 
symphony has been ready for a long time, and that I send it you by the 
next post. 

You can keep* back so florins, since the copying which I had done for you 
comes at least to 50 florins. In case, however, you don’t wish to have the 
symphony, let me know about it before next post day. In case you take it 
then do me the kindness to send me the 300 florins that are coming to me as 
soon as possible. 

The /ast movement of the symphony has 3 Not 
3 drums, though it will make more noise and better noise than 6 drums 
I am still curing my foor innocent finger, and for the last 14 days have been 
kept from going out by it. 
about you soon. I am not well. 

To Graf Oppersdorf, Troppau,in Silesia. 

The Count evidently sent the money, for the next document 


trombones and piccolo, 


Good bye. Dear Count, let me hear something 
In haste, your devoted 


BEETHOVEN, 


isa 

RECEIPT FOR 500 FLoRINs, 
which I have received from Count Oppersdorf for a symphony which I 
have written for him.—With my own handwriting. 

1807, February 3. Lupwic VAN BEgTHovEN, 
This receipt, the writer of the article in which it and the letter 
are printed seem to refer tothe C minorsymphony. But how, 
after the payment of 500 florins, the symphony appeared with 
a dedication to Lobkowitz and Rasumofsky is at present im- 
possible to say. It may be repeated that the B flat symphony, 
which is dedicated to Count Oppersdorf, was first performed 
in March, 1807, a month after the date of the receipt. Per- 
haps the change of dedication took place after the Count had 
heard No. 4, for that work was not published till March, 1809. 

The subject is curious, and deserves closer investigation, 
which we hope it will receive from Mr. Thayer, Mr. Max 
Friedlander or some other of the German biographers. 


*Abhaiten; but the meaning is not clear. It should rather be the 


other way. 





INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








FOREICN NOTES. 


..»»Marie Van Zandt appeared on December 12 at 


** Mignon” with success. 





Lisbon, singing 


blache, has made a successful début as ‘‘ Carmen” in Mel- 
bourne. 

...In Amsterdam a new opera, entitled “ Katharine 
and Lambert,” by the Dutch composer, Van der Linden, was 
recently produced with success. 

Massenet, a fortnight ago, conducted a perform- 
ance of his opera, ‘‘ Herodiade,” at the Théatre des Arts, 
in Rouen, and met with most flattering success. 

...-It is almost settled that Verdi's “Otello” will be 
produced in Paris at the Porte St..Martin during the exhibi- 
tion season with almost the original Scala cast. 

....Verdi has written a letter to Ernesto Rossi, in 
which he says that during some part of this winter he in- 
tends in company with his wife to visit Berlin, as he wants 
to see the German capital, 

Rubinstein’s ‘“Sulamith ’’ was recently per- 
formed at Amsterdam, under Julius Réntgen’s conductor- 


ship. The soloists were Miss Brajnin, of Berlin, and 
Messrs. Candidus, of Frankfort, and Schwarz, of Vienna, 
sae At a recent concert in the Argentina Hall, 


at Rome, the most applauded number was the 
from Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
the ‘‘Italia,” had to be repeated by 
This speaks well for Wagner in Italy. 


‘** Vorspiel 
und Liebestod,” 


which, according to 


popular request, 

ey At the Copenhagen Royal Opera House an old 
Aladdin,” by the Scandinavian composer, C. F. 
recently produced for the first time, and 
The libretto, taken from ‘“‘A 


Thousand and One Nights,” is written by the composer 


opera, 


Horneman, was 


met with some success, 


himself, 


gael \t the Bohemian National Theatre, Prague, the 
premiére of Tschaikowsky’s opera, ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,” which 
the composer conducted in person, was attended with tre- 
amendous success. The performance was a well prepared 


and artistically nearly perfect one, and Tschaikowsky was 
the recipient of many ovations after every act. 
.»+»A cablegram from Nice says: A young lady here 


from lowa, Miss Emma Mershon, is creating quite a furor 


among the Americans wintering on the Riviera, She is 
studying singing with Lamperti, the well-known Italian 
maestro, who considers her voice so remarkable that he is 
going to bring her out at the opera next year. She is going 


to make her début at a concert here next month and the 
Americans are all buying tickets in advance. 

.... Phe next Netherrhenish music festival will be held 
at Cologne, beginning on Whitsunday, and we learn that 
following will be the main works to be performed on 


Chorus from Handel's ‘‘ Zadock the Priest ;" 


the 


that occasion 


Beethoven’s C minor symphony and ‘‘ Missa Solemnis ;” 
Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute” overture; second part of Schu- 
mann's ‘‘ Paradise and Peri ;"" Brahms’ C minor symphony; 
Wagner's‘  Siegfried’s Rheinfahrt,” ‘‘ Wotan’s  Ab- 
schied” and ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ overture ; a psalm by Bach ; 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgisnight ;” Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony; Bruch’s ‘‘ Phocians’” chorus; the ‘‘ Queen 
Mab" scherzo by Berlioz, and as last number of the entire 
program Beethoven's ‘ Ruins of Athens.” with a homage to 
the Emperor tacked on to it. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music, composed specially 


for the revival of ‘‘ Macbeth,” in London, consists of an 


preludes to the second, third, fifth and sixth acts, 
incidental music with a chorus in the fourth act, and inci- 


overture, 


in the first, third and sixth acts, The over- 


so far as it is possible to judge from a single hearing, 


dental musk 
ture, 


seems to be strictly orthodox, and opens with three loud 


chords in the key of C minor; and then, without further 
preamble, appears the principal subject—a suave but 
sombre theme, played by string instruments alone. In the 
second part the overture works up to a tremendous climax. 
Ihe musical critics consider it one of the finest examples of 
ts class that Sir Arthur Sullivan has ever produced. The 


It is in the fourth act, how- 
that Sullivan has displayed the greatest art and his 
richest wealth of imaginative power. Music of an either 
weird or agitated character is heard well nigh throughout 
**Macbeth” and the witches. 
It punctuates the utterances of the hags as they mix their 


two choruses are very sweet, 


ever 


the scene in the cavern between 


hell broth in the caldron, 
Isoline,”’ taken from the stand- 
Dream,” by Catulle 


The fairy play “ 
point of the 
Mendes, 
the Renaissance one of the best operatic scores of the year, 
not excepting the ‘‘ Roi d’Ys.” The music is delightful, and 
second act even remarkable, and the poem is exquis- 
ite in its dainty, fragrant language. It is heartrending to 
vear such tuneful measures absolutely slaughtered by a 
Miss Nixau is voiceless, 


‘*Midsummer Night's 
and put into music by Messager, has produced at 


in the 


worse than mediocre artist's voice. 


She holds the stage gracefully and would not spoil the part, 
as her share ot the song is light and her stage presence con- 
stant, had she a more efficient soprano partner. Miss 
Assourd sings like a lawless, reckless penny whistle. She 


throws her voice about with utter disregard for tune, tone 
and measure. Morlet does his best with a small part and 
his voice is capital. Mrs. France is out of place as the cari- 
cature queen. It was not worth her while to leave the 
Théatre Libre, The scenery is very fine, the costumes are 
superb, and the real merit of the distinguished, witty, facile, 
fascinating score will insure to the Opéra Comique a long 
run, and this even with the actual interpretation. Were 
‘‘TIsoline” well sung it could easily hold its own in any 
repertory, and it is doubtful whether Messager will ever do 
better. The poem of Mr. Mendes barely passes beyond the 
footlights and all its beauty is lost.—‘‘ Times.” 








Musical Items. 
Mr. Ernst Perabo announces that he will give a 
soirée on Saturday evening, January 19, in Boston, when 
Bargiel’s new string quartet will be given. 

——Mr. Sanger still lies in a precarious state, and his 
friends are extremely anxious about him. He is suffering 
from acute rheumatism, with cardiac complications. 

Alvary is suffering from nothing more serious 
than a bad inflammation of the throat. A short rest will put 
him right again. He has been hard worked this season. 

——Mr. Louis C. Elson is to lecture at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Thursday, January 3, at the Art Club 
January 7, at Agontz School, Philadelphia, January 10, and 
at the Farmington Academy, Connecticut, January 16, on 
musical subjects. 

Campanini is negotiating with the Boston Thea- 


tre regarding his appearance in ‘‘Carmen.” If matters are 
arranged the title part will be played by Zelie de Lussan, 











whose successful appearance in Bizet’s opera here has not 
been forgotten. 

—--Moriz Rosenthal will make his last appearance 

here, before his tour through the West, next Monday even- 
ing, January 7, at Steinway Hall, when he will be heard in 
a number of compositions he has not played as yet. Master 
Kreisler will assist. 
Anton Seidl’s third concert takes place at Stein- 
way Hall next Saturday evening. The following pro- 
gram will be given: ‘‘ Les Préludes,” symphonic poem 
by Liszt, dramatic symphony by Rubinstein, and the Vor- 
spiel and Isolde’s death from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” Mrs. 
Moran-Olden will be the vocalist. 





Anonymous letters, as we often stated heretofore, 
will not be taken notice of by THE MusicaL Courier, The 
sender of the clipping from a New York daily paper might 
moreover have spared himself his pains, for the reason 
that the writer of the criticism he refers to corrected his 
slip of the pen in the next day's issue of his paper. 

— Manager W. H. Foster announces the eleventh 
annual engagement of the Boston Ideal Opera Company at 
the Boston Theatre, beginning January 7, for two weeks. 
The company includes Miss de Lussan, Pauline L’Alle- 
mand and Georgine von Januschowsky as its sopranos, and 
Mr. Ad. Neuendorff as its musical director. The first week's 
répértoire will include Victor Massé’s ‘‘Queen Topaz,” 
‘*Carmen,” *‘ Daughter of the Regiment” and *‘ The Barber 
of Seville.” 








The artists engaged thus far to assist Mrs. Albani 
in the forthcoming tour are Miss Damian, contralto; Mr. 
Massimi, tenor; Mr. Barrington Foote, bass; Mr. Barrett, 
solo flute; M. Prume, violin, and the celebrated musical 
director and conductor, Mr. Bevignani, for many years 
connected with the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
London, The company will probably appear in Boston in 
the coming month of March, It is expected that Manager 
Gye will personally direct the company’s tour. 





Advices from Chicago say that the first produc- 
tion of comic opera at the Columbia Theatre under the 
management of Mr. Conried was an instantaneous success. 
The operetta produced was ‘‘ The King’s Fool,” by Miiller, 
one of the recent Vienna successes, in an English version by 
Mr. John P, Jackson. The scenery and costumes, made 
from original designs, were magnificent. The new soprani, 
Bertram and Glasca, and the soubrette, Miss Della, were 
great successes. The operetta will be heard in New York 
during the present season. 


What’s the matter with “Faust?” Has “ Me- 
phisto” bewitched it? Or is Fohstroem the sorceress? The 
other night it was Alvary fell ill. Yesterday Perotti, who 
was to have sung ‘‘ Faust” at the Metropolitan Opera mat- 
inée, suddenly collapsed. And on reaching the theatre we 
found a third ‘‘ Faust” was to essay the part. Three 
‘‘Fausts” in a week, Here’sa pretty record. Mr, Moran 
can hardly be complimented on his impersonation of the 
‘‘Doctor.” Nature has not fitted him for romantic parts, 
either physically or vocally. Imagine Henry VIII. trying to 
wrestle with a young gazelle, and you will have some idea of 
the effect produced’ by Mr. Moran at the Metropolitan Opera 
House yesterday. The artist deserves all credit, however, for 
his zeal and self sacrifice, thanks to which Mr, Stanton was 
spared the necessity of countermanding the matinée. The 
audience rewarded his efforts by occasional applause, But 
the ‘‘Salut! demeure chaste et pure” and other old favor- 











ites were sadly mangled. Miss Fohstroem again sang the role 


of ‘‘ Marguerite,” and Fischer was once more the ‘‘ Mephis- 
topheles.” The orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, did much to console us for Perotti’s ab- 
sence,-—‘‘ Sunday Herald.” 








Denver Correspondence. 

Denver, December a1, 1888, 
HE opening of the grand organ just completed by Roose- 
velt forthe Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, on Thursday, the 
2oth, was the occasion of a most enjoyable concert by Mr. Clarence Eddy, 
Mr. Thomas Radcliffe, organist of the Tabernacle at Salt Lake; Mr. Walter 
E. Hall, organist of Trinity Church, assisted by Miss Anna L. Kelly,a 

dramatic soprano with a well trained voice, and by Mr. Stevenson's chorus. 

Mr. I. E. Blake, the donor of the organ and an enthusiastic amateur 
musician, conducted the chorus, ** Achieved is the glorious work,” from 
“ The Creation,” Mr. Stevenson conducting the rest of the choral work. 

No one could be better calculated to display the strong points of the instru- 
ment than Mr, Eddy, who, although he had arrived shortly before the con- 
cert without an opportunity of a trial of the instrument he was to play, still 

quitted himself so y as to evoke the most hearty applause from a 
large and musically intelligent audience. The concert was most interesting 
throughout, and Denver may be congratulated on p ing one of the most 
perfect organs in the United States, said to have cost in the neighborhood of 
$30,000, 

The second concert on Friday, the 21st, gave us an opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Carlos Sobrino, a pianist of decided merit, with much dash and 
brilliancy combined with fine artistic feeling. He had not been heard in 
Denver since his connection with the Musin Concert Troupe. He was ex- 

ionally well dand now intends to settle here permanently, 

Mr. Heinrich Koehler gave ‘a piano recital on Friday afternoon. Mr. 
Koehler comes from Australia, having stopped in San Francisco, and is on 
his way East, intending to give recitals in the principal cities. His audi- 
ence was small. 

Dr. Gomer, organist of St. John’s Cathedral, gives a recital on Thursday 
evening, being one of a series commenced early in the winter and to be 
given every two weeks for some time still. Rena. 

















Mexican Correspondence. 
Carve pe Gants, No, 10, Mexico, 
December 17, 1888. t 

HE only event in matters musical since my last letter 

worthy of taking up your time has been the Italian Opera, which gave 

a few months’ engagement here at the National Theatre, an immense build- 

ing, but which, from an acoustic point of view, is as bad a structure as can 

be found, The troupe’s imp io was Napol Sieni. The following ar- 

tists deserve mention ; Sopranos, Gini Pizzorni, D’Alti; baritone, Pagliani ; 
tenor, Pizzorni ; basso, Villani. 

Mrs. Gini is a great favorite here, a conscientious artist who, in addition 
to good voice and method, is possessed of personal attractions. I can 
scarcely say as much of Mrs. D’ Alti, whose voice shows, especially in the up- 
per notes, considerable wear ; she is nevertheless a fine musician theoretically 
and very “ spirituelle ’’ in conversation. 

The best singer of the troupe is, no doubt, the baritone, Mr. Pagliani, who 
is a fine looking man, with a rich voice of immense volume and great flexi- 
bility. He has though, like all Italians, too much of the tremolo, and his 
sustained notes could often be mistaken for a bad trill, 

The basso, Mr. Vallani, filled his place creditably, Of the tenor, Mr. 
Pizzorni, the less said the better. 

The repertory was the usual one—‘* Trovatore,” ‘* Huguenots,” ‘* Son- 
nambula,”’ ** Ernani,”’ ** Ruy Blas,”’ &c.—and the performances, on the whole, 
creditable ; the orchestra, too, did their best, but the chorus was each and 
every time of the vilest. The finale of Bolto’s * Mephistopheles” was heart- 
rending, the chorus being fully half a tone below orchestra pitch. We were 
also treated to two performances of Verdi's “* Otello,” but I do not intend to 
criticise the work after so few hearings. 

A peculiar habit here is to introduce, after the second act of Verdi's 
“ Othello,”’ for instance, some rising singer, who will treat you to an aria or 
two from ‘‘ Ernani ;" that finished, ** lago ” continues his intrigues. Moral to 
artists concertizing in Mexico: Don’t forget to bring an acrobatic troupe with 
you. Open your concert, for instance, with Saint-Saéns’ ‘* Marche Heroique,”’ 
for eight pianos and thirty-two hands, then play Mendelssohn's violin con- 
certo, after that introduce two good clowns and the tight rope act, &c, If you 
want to have a crowded house play a few times for nothing. 

A new acquisition to our musical circle here is the new German Minister, 
Baron von Zedwitz, a very fine pianist and ardent Wagnerite ; having been 
previously in Washington, his name may not be altogether strange to musicians 
there. 

For the present we are having a treat through the talented sisters Toran 
staying here ; they came with Louise Pyk, the well-known Swedish singer. 
This artist unfortunately left last night after a toe short engagement. 

The Torans, consisting of Miss Lulu and Pauline, pianist and violinist, 
and the fifteen year old pianist, Miss Elisa, intend to stay here a month 
longer, as they are all three great favorites, Of their respective merits I shall 
speak in my next, as I have only heard them once. 

Having had such success in introducing to your notice Mexican com- 
positions of my friend Campa I shall shortly send you seme by another 
composer of an entirely different character. Conrap Ruav. 











Buffalo Correspondence. 
Burrao, December 2g, 1888. 
HE principal event of the past week has been the open- 
ing of the elegant new “ Star’’ Theatre, built by capitalist Levi, 
leased and managed by that genial ex-actor, Dan. Shelby. It is a beautiful 
building, the finest and most complete in this part of the country, with every 
modern convenience and luxury. 

The Madison Square Company, after a week in St. Louis, opened Monday 
evening in this new art temple to a fine, festive appearing audience in Bu- 
chanan’s “ Partners.”” Salvini made a hit in the leading part, and from the 
beginning has the audience in his fingers. Miss Harrison as ‘Claire’ was 
effective ; Mr. Massen, capable; Mr. Flockton, characteristic ; Mr. Corbett, 
an ideal ** retired actor ;"’ Miss Craddock, sweet and sympathetic, and the oth- 
ers generally capable. The stage effects and wardrobes were simply beautiful, 
and Manager Shelby can congratulate himself on a most auspicious opening. 
Next week the ** Crystal Slipper” will be given, and nothing but first class 
attractions will be booked. 

Mr. Riesberg’s seventh ** Students’ Recital’? was well attended, and all 
the participants did well, The principal numbers were for two pianos 
(** Danse Macabre,”’ Saint-Satns, ‘ Polonaise Heroique,”’ Ritter ; “* Mili- 
tary March,” Wolff), and in these Mrs, L, J. Fox, Mrs, J. J. Read, Miss 
Alice Tower, particularly distinguished themselves, the other players being 
Misses Whelpton, Rosenan, Scriven, Best, Huie, Wilson, Kirkover, Hubbell, 
Carson, Green, Slocum, Master Riesenfeld. Mr. Filsinger was the vocalist, 

C Swarr. 





In Denver, Col., there is a “ wealtny musical”’ class, at 
least a correspondent says there is. The species is rare in 





other parts of the United States. 





Professional Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. Five 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Musc at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mile. Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
struction. Office hours11 tora A, M, MeTRoPoLiTAN 
ConsERVATORY OF Music, 21 East r4th St. 
A. R. PARSONS, Pianoforte Director, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 
Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 


are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musica Courter, 25 E. rgth Street. 


Mas. HELEN AMES. 


prano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
anes address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, » Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion. Address at her residence, 
788 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 





Catalogue mailed 


MRs. HEL EN MAIGILL E, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal C ulture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and !97 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 


ing Hall. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Acteuget- 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, ) New York. 


re F. ‘VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STRBINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East Brst St., New York. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
Fore: eee Place, near arst St. and 2d Ave., New 











Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert PIAnist, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York, 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna 5 Pee Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Gzo. 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacuer, 
arg East roth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna, Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East 5th street, New York. 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal toatroction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and eacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 





























CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert say and Vocal Instruction. 
dress 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Concerts and Instruction, 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 
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Mr. “VICTOR “HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO ViRTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 


work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 





EMILIE LEICESTER, 


Tgacuer or Dramatic ART, 
Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York 


Opera and Stage Business a specialty. 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 


CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG, 


Terms (Board 


Miss 





Young Lady Students received. 
Lodging, ees, &c ), $ per Year. 
Also a limited number of voune girls for general 
education. 
serman taught and spoken in residence 
New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), * Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 
For particulars app! y to 
ins. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Korner Strasse 27, I. L., 
Lerezic, Germany. 








Dramatic Action for the } 


‘CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


(Dr. F. 


~<0——_» CHAKTERED IN 1865. aio 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, | 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages, 


| 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- | 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music | 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 


application. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
roe FV mt 
Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


Duos and Songs. Anthems, Cc. 


Madrigals, 


Part Songs, Trios, 
urch Services, Chant 


Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 
Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Fall Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


SACRED MUS 


IC WITM LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Dr, STAINER. 


The Pianoforte.—E. Pauer. 
The Rudiments of Music.— WW. 
The Organ.— Dr, Stainer........ 
The Harmonium.— -King Hail... 
Singing. -A. a g 

bh in Song. aa Ellis.. 
” Musical Forms. ae  Pauer. 
Harmony.—Dr. Stainer....... 
Counterpoint.— Dr. peace 
Fugue.—James Hige¢ 
Scientific Basis of 
Double Counterpoint.—Dr, Bridge. 


Plain Song.—Rev. T. Helmore.. 
Instrumentation.—£. Prout 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. § 
7 

S 
9. 
10, 
11, 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
7. 


The Violin.— Berthold Tours. 
. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen... 


© =x 


20. Composition.— Dr. Stainer. 


21. Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett... 


2. The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. 
23, Two-Part Exercises. 
. Double Scales.—Franklin Taylor. 
25. Musical Expression.— Mathis Lussy 


‘Hi. Cummings. . Seadededs chutes oat 


asic. —Dr. Stone... 


Church Choir Training.— Rev. Troutbeck. 
The Elements of the Baewtital i in Music. —E. Pawe “1 Nabi ib 


. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa.—James Greenwood...........c.cccccsccccceceus ce 


—James Greenw od. 


26. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Singing, by Florence A. Marshall, $1.50, or in 


three parts, each. 


27. Organ eg of the Choral Service.—Dr. G. F. » Bridge. 


28. The Cornet.—H. Bre 
29. Musical Dictatign, Dr. F. L. Ritter.. 


!Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 


LISTS AND CA 


TALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 


(8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


7 
THE “EXCELSIOR” WORKS. — 


ALFRED MORITZ & 00., 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


to inform our friends and customers 
Trade that Mr. MORGEN- 


beg 
in the Music 


Ww* 


| — A ' ° 
STERN will pay a visit to the United States on our 
| behalf during the months of JANUARY, FEBRU- 


ARY, MARCH and APRIL next. 

Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 
collection of Samples of our own manufactured musi- 
cal instruments of every description, including Brass, 
and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents 
for the United States for the well known Musical 
Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & 
FILS, 1x Geneva (Switzerland), Mr. MORGEN- 
STERN'S collection will also include samples of 
their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those whole- 
sale firms which we have not as yet had the pleasure 
to have accounts with would notify their intention to 
inspect our collection to 

Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, 
Care of Musica Courier Office, New York, 
when a call upon them will be arranged at an early 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO.., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical lnstruments, 


1) Frexwer MerronoMe 


is absolutely 





This Metronome 
correct, very simple in con- 
struction and cannot 
get out of order. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD’A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Evening, January 88,1889, 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


SECOND CONCERT 


— OF THE— 


Now York Philharmonic Club. 


SOLOISTS: 
Mrs. RICHARD ARNOLD, Piano. 
Mr. HOLST HANSEN, Baritone. 
Mr. RICHARD ARNOLD, Violin. 


RESERVED SEATS, $1.50. ADMISSION, $1.00, 





21 E. Lith St. 
PRACTICE 


THE VIR LL sume 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘‘Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
es machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 

 peeee. should be done on the Practice Clavier 

the piano saved for the finished musical pet - 
formance, 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, .00. 

a solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East r7th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, is to $25 per term. 
Board and ors including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to week, For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in: il on, address 








E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 








DO 


NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 
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BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
bibeds 


OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 
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the modern technical improve- 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


G4 Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other 
be sent free on application, 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


464. 








Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months... $20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40.00 Twelve Months..... 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
éraft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2, 


15590 





Marc A, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, OrtTo FLOERSHEIM, 


25 


Offices: No. East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


—_—_- 2. — 


A. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance. 

II. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 

KIX. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 

KW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 


advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers, 


W E 


Under the circumstances it may not be out of place to 





begin with this number, which is No. 1 of Vol. 
XVIII., the tenth year of the paper's existence. 


quote, with such alterations as are applicable to the 
past year’s activity, what we said a year ago. “ The4@4 
numbers of the paper, now comprising an immense file, 
represent a continuous and reliable history of the music 
trade of this land, from January, 1880, to January, 1889, 
and are not only of historical value, but as a compen- 
dium of statistical information and a reference file they 
constitute a most valuable epitome, to which we point 
with remarkable work has been 
performed, not only in the production of these 464 
weekly editions, but in the consistent and fearless 
of all the frauds and fraudulent 
practices that had crept into the trade. However, the 
record, which is known generally, is open for inspection, 
and it is not necessary for us to call more than casual 
attention to those features of this paper’s past 9 years 
of usefulness,” 


satisfaction, Some 


exposé and pursuit 


Its publication will continue on the principles and 
lines of policy long since adopted by its editors, 


ELL,” said an unpopular piano maker in this 

city, “I fixed that trade editor with my 
agents, anyhow,” speaking of a trade editor whom he 
disliked. “How didyoufix him?” “ Why,I requested 
each of my agents to do me the personal favor not to 
continue his subscription to his paper, and as friends of 
mine they will comply with my wishes.” “ They will, 
will they? Why, my dear Mr, Piano Maker, when you 


did that you excited so much curiosity in them that not 
only did they not cease their subscription, but they 
actually read the paper more carefully, and those who 








were not subscribers became subscribers on account of 
your request. That’s not the way to kill a trade paper.” 
And the piano maker had learned a new lesson. 
REETINGS in return from THE MuSICAL COURIER 
to our many friends in this land and across the sea 
who have been so thoughtful as to remember us with 
souvenirs of the season. May the year 1889 be for them 
a prosperous and a happy one. 


E have recently seen and played an Estey upright 
piano, which was a most beautiful specimen of 
piano manufacturing. But chiefly as a musical instru- 
ment did it strike us, for in tone and touch and all the 
accessories that make up a fine upright this Estey was a 
revelation. If the Estey Piane Company are putting 
such instruments upon the market as the one in ques- 
tion they will find no difficulty in disposing of them 
in the best musical circles of the land. 
NE of the worst penalties we must pay to ignorance 
is when we are forced to admit that we are ignor- 
ant. This axiom applies to persons in all the multifa- 
rious ramifications of life with the one exception, the 
editors of music trade papers. They absolutely glory in 
the fact that they know nothing of pianos, organs and 
musical instruments, and go so far as to consider it a 
crime for a man to edita music trade paper who has 
taken sufficient interest in these various instruments to 
make a study of their construction and to learn how to 
play them in order to be able to judge them and describe 
them intelligently. That is the latest phase of music 
trade journalism outside of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 





NOT PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 





E have alluded in another column to some of the 
absurdities in a paper called “ Presto,” claiming 
to be a music trade paper. We will also show that this 
same paper enrolls among the piano manufacturers of 
this country, upon a basis coequal with all legitimate 
piano manufacturers, a firm in Indianapolis who do 
not manufacture at all, although they make such claims 
in their advertisements. It seems that “ Presto” did 
not know the difference between the sham and the 
truth, and, if “Presto” did, the paper is not fit to be 
considered in the future. This is the article we dis- 
covered : 
Roberts & Allison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana has very few piano factories within her borders; indeed, we 
can recall but two, Jas. W. Starr & Co, and Roberts & Allison. The lat- 
ter firm, although well known as music trade dealers, having been en- 
gaged in the business at Mattoon for a dozen years, are comparatively 
late additions to the piano trade industry. Itis now a trifle less than a 
year since they commenced the manufacture of pianos, their factory being 
a large sized, well appointed building, located at 85 and 87 East South-st., 
Indianapolis, Ind. During a recent visit to this Presidential centre of the 
earth we paid our respects to Messrs, Roberts & Allison, and after a care- 
ful inspection of facilities and a very pleasant visit with the individual 
members of the firm, we came away fully impressed with the idea that if 
determination to succeed, aided by acknowledged ability and experience, 
were factors of success, then the future prospects of this firm are indeed 
encouraging. 

Both gentlemen are familiar with the requirements of the trade, and, 
knowing these, they are constructing pianos with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of value possible for the money received, and they claim 
to be making the best piano for the money now on the market. Mr. 
Charles Ingersoll, an old-time tradesman, and for many years foreman in 
charge of the practical work of the Indianapolis Piano Company's factory, 
is in full charge at Roberts & Allison's, and the other employés of the con- 
cern are all tried, efficient workmen. The concern is ready to take prompt 
advantage of any improvements to cheapen cost of production, and was 
the first musical instrument factory to use natural gas as a fuel, draw- 
ing their supply from the wells of Indianapolis, this being a great saving, 
as the cost is comparatively insignificant. As yet the firm are manufac- 
turing only 12 pianos per month, but the demand is increasing so that they 
will be forced to enlarge facilities in the near future. At the time of our 
call they did not havea piano ready for shipment, and we were shown 
several orders unfilled. Dealers desiring a good piano at medium prices 
should communicate with this firm at once. Their machinery is of the 
most modern patterns and designs, their dry kiln large and perfect and 
their cases attractive. They use only solid cherry and maple in the con- 
struction of their cases, and they have a novelty in panels which they use 
when desired. These novelty panels are pressed, embossed. fancy leathers 
in various colors, and are not only attractive and artistic in appearance, 
but will not check or split. 

The Roberts & Allison factory is conveniently located for freight accom- 
modations, is near the business centre of the town, and we have no doubt 
that their pianos will be very popular with the trade as they become 
better known. 


Roberts & Allison get the “insides” of pianos from 
either Wing & Son, of this city, or Weser Brothers, of 





this city. If they get them from the former they simply 





buy from a middleman what they could get directly from 
Weser Brothers. When these insides get to Indianapolis 
they are surrounded by a case made by Roberts & Alli- 
son, and upon that flimsy theory the latter firm claim 
that they manufacture pianos, and “Presto” calls their 
factory “well appointed” and that “the pianos will be 
popular with the trade as they become better known.” 
What a farce is this music trade journalism, were it not 
for this earnest and fearless paper, THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 











PASSED AWAY IN 1888. 





CHARLES A. DECKER, of Decker Brothers, 
manufacturers, New York. 

JOHN V. MARSHALL, of the Marshall & Wendell 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Albany, N. Y. 

RoBERT CABLE, formerly at the head of a piano manu- 
facturing firm, New York. 

Louis KLEITH, dealer, Williamsburg, N. Y. 

JacOB MOXTER, piano and organ dealer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

PETER MIXXEL, piano maker, New York. 

HENRY A. with Chickering & 
Sons, Boston. 

J. L. STONE, piano and organ dealer, Raleigh, N. C. 

HENRY BACKER, ptano and organ dealer, Providence, 
R. I. 

Mary RAVEN, widow of the late Richard Raven, one 
of the first piano manufacturers in this city. 

CALEB T. FOSTER, one of the oldest piano manufac- 
turers in this city. 

JOHN NICHOL, treasurer of the AZolian Organ and 
Music Company. 


piano 


OsGOOD, 50 years 


S. H. PRICE, piano and organ dealer, Monmouth, III. 

E. O. VIDAND, bookkeeper at the retail warerooms of 
Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., New York. 

W. J. CRANE, salesman at Chickering & Sons’, New 
York. 

Mrs. Howes, wife of Major Howes, of the Hallet & 
Davis Company, Boston. 

C. D. PEASE, piano manufacturer, New York. 

GEORGE WOUDWARD, practical piano maker, son of 
the late Isaac Woodward, Boston. 

FRIEDRICH HOSSBACH, 25 years with Messrs. Wm. 
Knabe & Co., Baltimore. 

T.S. ARNOLD, piano and organ dealer, West Win- 
sted, Conn. 

AvuGusT WEICH, practical piano maker, New York. 

D. W. PRENTICE, piano and organ dealer, Portland, 
Ore. 

WILLIAM SCHAEFFER, piano manufacturer, formerly 
in New York, lately in Philadelphia, where he died. 

OLIVER DITSON, music publisher, Boston. 








Stencil. 
Puicapetreuia, December 28, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Is there such an organ as the ‘‘ Arlington” manufactured? 
Please answer in your next paper, and oblige, R, 
F our inquirer saw such an organ (and evidently he 
did) as the “ Arlington,” it certainly was manufac- 
tured. But by whom? By “Arlington?” That’s the 
question which we shall answer. “Arlington” is a 
stencil. An organ stenciled “Arlington” is worth not 
one-half asked for it, and, from a musical point of view, 
is worth nothing. 


“ce 








—The magnificent satin souvenir programs given away at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, are gotten up by 
Messrs. W. F. Boothe & Co., the energetic and active piano 
and organ firm of that city. They are about as costly pro- 
grams as we have ever beheld. The one before us now, pre- 
sented atthe ‘‘ Erminie ” performance, contains the Weber 
‘* ad.,” the Weber being the leading piano sold by Messrs. 
Boothe, This kind of enterprise is bound to bring returns, 


“ 


’ 


—The Portland ‘‘ Oregonian ” makes these remarks in its 


number of December 13: 

THE THIRD OnE.—From its case emerged an Ivers & Pond 
upright piano in walnut frame, and upon inquiry at the 
Kohler & Chase Music House, the agency, it was learned 
that the newcomer was manufactured expressly for the 
Bishop Scott Academy, two others of the same make being 
in use at this institution. In the New England Conserva- 
tory 100 Ivers & Pond pianos are in use, 
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COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., ER 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





ome™ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 





FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright — 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. Estey’ Seon . cenatiaunaes & ak ee 





RATTLEBORO VT. 


Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. Tse OF CATA ALoqués cemanee 
’ , W., Germany, 





THE STHRLING CO. 





And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AGENTS | DECKER & SON, |,nJHEPUBUC 











because they are matchless 





nonest,arstciaasinetraments| YONA, Square and Upright Pianofortes, | c vrivancy, swectnem and 





for which a fancy price is not 








WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity te 





rs to_cover a ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 








Vortising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” 





Pianos, 








RELIABLE CARPENTER. ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 





Pp | os GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





“UNE & DURABILITY { 


ow OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! Ge 


+415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + NOW IN USE. 


73,000 
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| tion, as we have been behind orders continually the past year and have 
lost trade through not having the pianos. 

Wishing you a happy New Year, we are, yours truly, 
W. H. Busu & Co, 


Axsany, N. Y., December 22, 1888. 


1SSss. 


———$$< =» 
| Blumenberg & Floersheim : 


Status of the Square. 
GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry would say that we have almost 


()"3 annual inquiry on the status of the square piano 

was based this year upon the replies to the follow- | given up making square pianos. We keep one ready to ship, but our sale 
ing circular letter addressed to piano manufacturers. The | °! Sduares the past year was only x per cent., against 2 per cent. for 1887, 
replies also contain references to increased production | * ee. ee eee 
of upright and grand pianos. It will be seen from the 
following letters that the square piano has reached a 
position that it as a factor in 
piano making in a very short time: 





New York, December 26, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, City : 

Genriemen—Replying to your circular letter of the 2zoth inst., we beg 
to say that we make uprights only. As the firm of Baus & Co. is a new 
one, we cannot answer your questions Nos, 1, 2 and 3. 

Yours truly, 


is destined to remove 


Baus & Co, 


Our Cireular Letter. 





Office of Tue Musicat Courter, ) 
Biumenserc & Floersnem, Editors and Proprietors, | 
No. 25 East Fourteenth-st., 

New York, December 20, 1888. } 
Deak Sixs—In the first number of THE Mustcat Courter 
of 1889 (January 2) we shall publish, as we did in 1886, 1887 
and 1888, a series of statistics, the subject of which will be 
the of upright pianos and decrease of 
square pianos manufactured in this country, as compared 


New York, December 22, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors Musical Courier, City: 
GENTLEMEN —In response to your inquiry of the 2oth inst , beg to state 
that the manufacture of square pianos with us has been continually on 
the decrease during the past twelve months, until now it amounts to about 
5 per cent. of the entire output of our establishment. The construction 
of uprights in comparison with the preceding year experienced a gain 
of a5 percent. We are, 
Yours respectfully, 


relative increase 


Benninc & Son. 





with the last published by us. 
Will you be kind enough to reply, as you did formerly, to 


New York, Dec. 28. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Filoersheim, New York City: 
GenTLemeN—First—One hundred per cent. 
Yours, &c., 
Cirovucn & Warren OrGaAN Company. 


the following questions 
F irst-—Give the increase in percentage of uprights manufactured by your We don’t make square pianos. 


firm in 1888 as compared with the year 1887. 





Second—Give the decrease in percentage of square pianos manufactured - 
f « 1 i Cuicaco, December 26, 1888. 
by your firm in 1588 as compared with the year 1887 The Musical Courier 


Third—Give the increase in percentage of square pianos, if there has been GENTLEMEN— As we do not manufacture square pianos we are not in a 
an increase. position to answer your list of questions as to the increase or decrease in 
Fourth—If you manufacture no squares now, please state it numbers produced Respectfully yours, A. G. Cone 
: " . G. Cone, 


In order that your firm may be included in our list, it will Treasurer W. W. Kimball Company. 
be necessary for you to reply to this without delay, and as 
the statistics we publish are always of benefit to the whole 


plano trade, and as we are not desirous to learn anything 





Norro_k, Ohio, December 24, 1888. 
Blumenbere & Floersheim, New York, N. ¥: 
Gentctemen—We manufacture only upright pianos. 
our business this year over last will be a liule over 35 per cent. This year | 
is winding up with a good line of orders on hand for another year. Our 
organ business has run just about the same as it did a year ago, but we 
have more orders on our books that we cannot fill until after January 1 
than we have ever had before at this time of the year. I think that this 
will give the points that you ask for in yoursof the 2oth inst. 
Yours very truly, Tue A. B, Cuase Company, 


The increase of | 
about your business except the ‘* percentages,” we are sure 
you will be kind enough to give us the information in order 
to make the article to be published as accurate as possible. 
Respectfully, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 


New York, December 28, 1888. 


Bosron, Mass., December 22, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York : 
GentTLemen —Yours of the 2oth received, and in reply will say that the 
increase in our full number of pianos for 1888 will be a little over 10 per 
cent. over 1887. We have made about 15 per cent. less squires, and have 
increased our grands more than we lost on the squares. 
Yours truly, Hatretr & Davis Company. 


New York, December 21, 1888, 
Messrs, Blumenberg & kloersheim, City: 

GentLemen—In reply to your favor of the aoth inst. will say that the 
increase of upright pianos manufactured by us in 1888 over 1887 is about 30 
percent. Decrease in squares about 10 percent. Increase in grands, 40 
per cent. Yours truly, Harpman, Peck & Co. 





Messrs. Hazelton Brothers state that their manufacture of square pianos 
in 1888 was two-thirds less than in 1887, while their output of grands was 
double as large as in 1887. Large increase in uprights. 

New York‘ Dec, 28, 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York City: 

GentLemen—Considerable increase in business asa whole, Say a5 per 
cent. decrease in squares, so that all the general increase, and more, too, 
isin the uprights. Have not examined records, and it would be two days’ 
hard work to answer you more definitely. Yours, &c., 

Ivers & Ponp Piano Company. 





Leominster, Mass., December 27, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York, N. Y¥.: 
GenTLemen—Yours of the 2oth inst, at hand, and we wish to apologize 
for the delay in our reply, but our holiday trade was so pressing we found 
it impossible to devote any time to this matter. Replying to first question 
will say increase in uprights 25 per cent.; second, decrease in square pianos 
75 per cent.; third, we manufacture no square pianos now, but have a small 
stock on hand which we will dispose of as soon as possible. Shall manu- 
facture no more. 
Trusting this will reach you in time to be of some benefit, we are 
Respectfully yours, W. H. Jewerr & Co. 





Haz.eton, Pa., December 22, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York City: 

GenTLemen—Your ‘etter dated the 20th inst. came to hand, and contents 
noted. The increase of uprights manufactured by us is so percent. We 
do not manufacture any square pianos. Yours respectfully, 

Kevimer Piano AND OrGAN Works. 





BripGeport, Conn., December a2, 1883. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 
Dear Sirs—Yours of the 20th on hand. In reply would say we have not 
built any square pianos since 1884. Have increased the manufacture of 
uprights in 1888 about 40 per cent of last year. 











New Vork, Dec. 28 





Wessrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York City Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, City 
GenTLemen—First—Twenty-five per cent GentLemen—Your letter of the 2oth to hand. Replying to which would 
Third —Remain same as in 1887, Will continue them state that the increase of uprights manufactured by me in 1888 is 25 per 
Fourth— Yes In haste, R. M. Bent & Co, cent. more than that of 1887, andthe decrease of square pianos manufac- 
— tured by me in 1888 is 50 per cent. less than that of 1887. I still manu- 
Bosron, December 22, 1888. facture square pianos. Respectfully yours, F. Connor. 
| 
Musical Courier Boston, Mass., December 22, 1888. 
Gr eMen—Our increase in the manufacture of upright pianos for Editors Musical Courier | 
1888 over 1887 is not less than so per cent GenTLemMen—In reply to your favor of the 2oth inst., would say, in | 


We shall 
mtinue the manufacture of same January 1, 1889, and have so notified 
Respectfully yours, 

Wma. Bourne & Son 


answer to your first question, our increase of production of uprights from 
1887 to 1888 is just roo per cent. Second—Our production is just the same 
as last year—just two a week, or 100 square pianos for the fiscal year of 
1887 to 1888, Very respectfully, Everetr Piano Company. 


The square pianos we have manufactured for over so years. 
cise 


our agents and the trade in general 


New York, December 21, 1888. 
Blumenberg & Floersheim ; 

GenTLemen—lIn reply to yours of the 20th would say that we have | 
The only change we notice is a growing demand for | 


Blumenberg & Floersheim 
Dear Sins—-Replying to 
never manufactured any square pianos 


Mess? 
your favor of the 20th inst., 
Yours truly, 

Beur Brorners & Co. 


would say that we 
never made squares. 


natural woods, French walnut, &c. 
The increase of 1888 over 1887 in this particular is almost 200 per 
Yours truly, R. Proppow, Treasurer, 
Estey Ptano Company. 


New York, December 21, 1888. | 
| 
| 


New Yo Jece > 88 
mw York, December 21, 1888. cent 


Vessrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim 
Ge Yours of the 2oth inst. at hand. We have discontinued en- 
tirely the making of square pianos, and now manufacture grand and up- 


NTLEMED a 


Boston, December 27, 1888. 





right pianos only Yours truly, Francis Bacon, Editors Musical Courier, New York City: | 
=e | GentTLemMen—In answer to your inquiries would say : 
Cuicaco, December ag, 1888 | First—The increase in uprights manufactured in 1888 will be about 15 | 
, , } | 
M Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York per cent. 


Gentriemen— Your favor of the 2oth inst. at hand, and in reply wish to Second—The decrease in squares manufactured in 1888 will be about ro 


state that it is almost impossible to state our increase in manufacturing this 
However, averaging 
it monthly, are happy to state that we have manufactured over one-third 
In the year 1887 we made squares only 


per cent. 
Weare still making about four styles of squares, 
Emerson Piano Company. 


year, as our fire put us about three months behind. 
Very truly yours, 


Messrs. J, & C, Fischer reply that their output of squares increased 33 per | 
cent. over that of 1887 and that of uprights 50 per cent. over 1888. 


more uprights than the year 1887 


to order, the number being just 13, and in 1888, up to July 18, when the fire 


Since the fire we have received several orders, but did 
any more squares, 


occurred, only 2 








not supply them, as we don't intend to manufacture 


there being no demand for them 
above will be explanatory enough in response to your 
Yours truly, Jutivs Baver & Co. 


PuiLapecpuia, December 22, 1888. 


Trusting the bad Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors and Proprietors Musical 
jueries, we remair Courier, New York: 


—— Geni Lemen—Yours of 2oth inst. received, In reply will state that we will 
be pleased to give you the desired information. Our increase in handling | 


Boston, Mass., 
In fact, all our orders from the trade are | 


December 24, 1888. 


uprights is at least 75 per cent. 


The Musical Courier, New York, N.Y 
Dean Sirs—We herewith answer the questions asked in yours of above | almost wholly confined to upright pianos, and no doubt the increase in oer | 
date manufacturing of uprights over last year is 50 per cent. The decrease in 
First—Give the increase in percentage of uprights manufactured by | °Ur manufacturing of squares is at least 50 per cent. of last year and | 


your firm in 1888, as compared with the year 1887, Answer—go per cent. | Confined wholly to the retail trade, We manufacture squares because we 








production of 1887 by 30 per cent., although our production at the end of 
present year is just per cent, greater than at the end of the year 


computing according to th« 


uprights with us this year over last year has been 50 per cent. Have made 
weekly output. about the same this as last year of squares, and your third and fourth ques- 
tions are answered inthe second. We are now over 50 instruments, all up- 


We do not, nor have we since our incorporation as a firm, made any 4 Z 
squafe pianos, nor have we ever had any demand for squares, beyond | Tights, behind our orders for this month, but have made arrangements by 
which we can be in position to fill our orders the coming year. 


those that we take in trade and dispose of at low prices and usually on -- 

small payments to those who can't afford to buy an upright piano. Yours truly, E.G, Hangmmagon & Co. 
We take a decided interest in your annual recapitulation of this subject 

of square pianos, and have stated to the best of our ability our experience 


| 
Second—Give the increase in percentage of square pianos manufac- | Shali have quite a local demand for them, and believe that our books will | 
: : | 
tured by your firm in 1888, as compared with the year 1887. Answer show that we sold at retail during this mopth not less than 30 square 
66 per cent pianos, This, however, was owing to the holidays. 
Third—Give the increase in percentage of square pianos, if there has Yours truly, H. W. Gray, 
been an increase, Answer—No increase President Schomacker Piano Company. 
Trusting this will be satisfactory, we remain yours truly, | 
C. C. Briccs & Co. Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors Musical Courier : 
GeENTLEMEN—In answer to yours of December 20. First, just the same 
Cricaco, December 27, 1888. | as last year ; I have made no squares for five years. 
Ves Blumenberg & Hloersheim, Editors Musical Courier : Yours, C. A. GeRoLp. 
GenTiemen— Your favor of the 2oth at hand, and we are pleased to make ” ae , 
: } New York, December 21, 1888, 
the following statement 
During the past year we have, with a gradual increase, surpassed our Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 
| GenTLemen—In reply to yours of the 2oth inst. would say: Increase of 
| 


New York, December 21, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, 26 East Fourteenth-st., N. Y.: 
Dear Sirs—In answer to yours of the 2oth inst., would say that: First— 
Between 25 and 30 per cent. Second—Made no squares either year, and’ do 
not intend makirg any more. Yours, Hanes BROTHERS. 


in regard to same 
We 
same for your imspection 
We expect shortly to 


have just issued our new catalogue for 1880, and inclose a copy of 





add a 30 per cent. increase to our present produc- 


| them, 


Yours truly, Jas. KELLER. 





Burra.o, N. Y., December 22, 1882. 
Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York: 

Dear Sirs—In reply to yours of 2oth inst. would say the increase in 
manufacture of uprights in 1888, as compared with 1887, is 20 per cent. 
We have stopped completely the manufacture of square pianos for part 
this year. Holiday trade booming. 


Respectfully, C. Kurtzmann & Co. 


New York, December 27, 1888. 


| Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 


GuenTLEMEN—In reply to your favor of the 2oth inst. we do not manu- 
facture square pianos, and therefore cannot make the desired comparison, 
The principal change we note in our business this year is a large increase 
in the demand for pianos in fancy wood cases, such as bur! walnut, 
oak, &c. Very truly, Newsy & Evans. 


New York, December 22, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumernberg & Floersheim : 

GentTLemMen—In reply to yours will say: Increase in manufacture of up- 
rights by our house in the present year over that of 1387 is 40 per cent. 
We have not manufactured any squares during present year, and will not 
undertake to do so unless there should be some new demand created for 


Respectfully, Peex & Son, 


New York, December ar, 1898. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 
GentLemen—In reply to your favor of December 29 beg to say we have 
manufactured no squares during the present year. 
Yours truly, H. D. Pease. 


New York, December 28, 1888. 


| Editors Musical Courier, City : 


Gentlemen We make 20 uprights to one square now. Increase in 


1888 over 1887 in general production ro per cent. 


Yours, &c., Soumer & Co. 


New York, December 22, 1388. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim: 
GENTLEMEN—Our sales of square pianos in 1888 decreased 30 per cent., 
and the sales of uprights increased 35 per cent. We still manufacture 


square pianos. Yours truly, Geo. Steck & Co. 





New Haven, December 22, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

GENTLEMEN—We are in receipt of yours of the goth, stating that in the 
first part of the new year you will publish a series of statistics, the subject 
of which will be the relative increase of upright pianos, &c. In reply will 
say, in order to do as you state to make the article published as accurate as 
possible, we have made careful figures, and in reply to your first question 
to give the increase in percentage of upright pianos manufactured by us in 
1888, as compared with those in 1887, we will say we have increased our 
production on pianos this year 49 per cent. over last year, and find, had we 
made our calculations for a still larger increase, we could have found a 
ready sale for them. We do not manufacture square pianos. Wishing you 
the compliments of the season, we remain, Yours truly, 

B. SHontncer Company. 





Ricumonp, Ind., December 24, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim: 

Dear Sirs—Yours of December 20 is just received, and we answer the 
questions asked by you. First, the increase of uprights manufactured by 
us in 1888, as compared with 1887, is, in round figures, 20 per cent. 

We have manufactured no squares since February of 1885. 

We are closing a very ful and prosp year, and if 1889 is as 
much better than 1888 as 1888 was better than 1887 we shall feel truly 
happy. 

You know that we do not try to make all the pianos that are sold, but we 
have shipped 58 pianos this month, and this is the 24th day. We think this 
isa pretty good b for Hoosiers, and we are now so far behind-our 
orders that it is really unpl to do busi 

Very truly, 











James M. Starr & Co, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. om + 








New York, December 31, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courter: 

In answer to your circular letter of the 20th inst., we desire to say to you 
that we are simply finishing up the square pianos now under way, and 
that at the end of the year 1889 that style of instrument will disappear 
from Steinway & Sons’ illustrated catalogue. 

The number of upright pianos manufactured and sold by us during the 
year 1888 is almost identically the same as the previous year, while the 
number of grand pianos show an increase of 10 per cent. over 1887, with a 
large number of unfilled orders and loss of sales owing to our inability to 
supply the increasing demand for all styles of Steinway grand pianos. 

Respectfully yours, Stremway & Sons. 


Ba.timore, December 29, 1388. 

Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, The Musical Courier : 

Gents--Replying to yours of above date, in regard to decrease in the 
number of square pianos manufactured by us, we would say: Only 15 per 
cent. of our production was squares and square grands, the balance being 
uprights and grands. Our business has been as good as last year, and the 
number of pianos turned out this year was a few more. We could have 
disposed of more had we been in the condition to produce them, but our 
limited accommodations kept us back. We did not get in our new factory 
until July, but we are not yet settled and will not be in a condition to 
turn out the pianos we expect or want until spring. After that time we 
expect to have our factory in full running order, and anticipate a larger 
trade the coming year than ever before. You ‘are no doubt aware that 
our factory is the most complete of its kind in the United States, and as 
fi { as it is possible for a building to be. We flatter ourselves that 
we have the finest piano factory in the United States, and, as we have 





stated above, we expect by early spring to turn out all the pianos for which } 


Yours very respectfully, 


we may have demand. 
CuHar.es M. Srierr. 


Boston, Mass., December 22, 1888. 
The Musical Courter, New York: 
GentLemen—In reply to yours of 20th, our increase of uprights manu- 
factured in 1888 over 1857 is fully 100 percent. Second—Never made 
squares, for the reason that we saw the steady decline in demand for them. 


Yours respectfully, 
Tue SmitH AMERICAN ORGAN AND Piano CoMPANY. 


Brooxtyn, December 21, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim ; 

GentLemen—Your circular letter just received, and in reply would say 
that, considering the usual dullness of a Presidential year, the Bradbury 
has panned out well and booming. My increase in the output of upright 
pianos over 1887 has been 25 per cent., while I have sent out 35 per cent. 
less of squares. The bulk of my trade in squares is with the country 
towns and inland cities. Taking into consideration my case factory and 
general business I have made a fine increase over last year. My Kansas 
City house, at 208 West Ninth-st., that I opened this year, is in full blast 
and doing unexpectedly well. Chicago, Washington and all along the 
line have been very satisfactory. Yours truly, F. G. Smit. 


BincuamTon, N. Y., December 22, 1488. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, New York N.Y.: 
GenTLemen—In answer to your favor of the 2oth inst. would say my 
increase in uprights for 1888 was about 25 per cent. Have made no square 
pianos in six years. Yours respectfully, P. THomson. 


New York, December 22, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim 
GentLemen—In reply to your favor of the 2oth will state that the in- 
crease of upright pianos manufactured by us in 1888 is fully 25 per cent. 
more than in 1887. We discontinued manufacturing squares in January, 
1888, Yours truly, Vose & Sons. 


New York, December 22, 1888. 
Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim : 

GentTLemen—Replying to your favor of the 2oth inst., we have not yet 
made up our statistics for the year, consequently we cannot answer all 
your inquiries with definiteness. In relation to squares we can, however, 
say that we still manufacture them, although the trade is running more 
and more on uprights all the time. Our shipments of squares during 
1888 will probably show a falling off of something over one-third from 
the square shipments of 1887, although we still make quite a number and 
and do not intend to drop them entirely at present. 

Yours truly, Wa. E. Wueevock & Co. 


Ausurn, N. ¥., December 22, 1888. 
The Musical Courier, New York, N. Y.: 
GeENTLEMEN—In reply to your inquiries would say the following: We 
doubled our production in 1288. We made no square pianos in 1888. We 


are only making uprights and no squares. 


Yours truly, Wecman & Co. 





CROOKED. 
—_—>— 
(The Cedar Rapids ‘* Daily Republican."’) 
Under this head the New York MusicaL Courier of the 
1gth inst. publishes the following : 
“The following advertisement in the Cedar Rapids 
‘Daily Republican,’ of December 9, is a fraud and should 
therefore be denounced : 


ONLY TWO OF THEM LEFT. 

** See the beautiful upright ‘Hallet’ pianos at Fisher's going for $185, 
on terms of $10a month. Only two of them left at those prices. Remem- 
ber the place, 38 First-ave. (Billau’s jewelery store). 

‘* A Hallet piano is a disgraceful stencil fraud. There is 
no such a piano in existence as the Hallet, unless it bea sten- 
cil fraud, and an agent of pianos who represents Hallet & 
Davis, as Mr. Fisher does, should hide his head in shame 
after attempting to do business in such a style. We will 
never permit this disgraceful humbug to pass without the 
comment it deserves. Dealersin Cedar Rapids and vicinity 
should make the best use of this statement. Mr. Fisher is 
a good salesman and is not obliged to resort to fraud adver- 
tisements to sell pianos—unless he prefers them to honest 
advertisements ” 


Referring to THE MusicaL Courier’s article we have only 
to say, that while it is true that this paper of the oth inst. 
quoted Mr. Fisher as offering ‘‘ Hallet” pianos at $185, it 
should have been evident to any dealer that it was simply a 
typographical error. Mr. Fisher wrote ‘‘ Hale” piano, not 
‘* Hallet,” as quoted, but as he advertised the ‘‘ Hallet & 
Davis” in the same issue of the ‘‘ Republican,” the com- 











positor made the slight error of adding a ‘‘t” to “‘ Hale,” 
so much regretted by Mr. Fisher. We cannot charge THE 
MusicaL Courter with a malicious interpretation of the 
paragraph quoted, so evidently an error of the types, as no 
doubt that paper was misled by some interested party, but 
we think it can well afford to correct the impression carried 


by the paragraph as quoted, and set Mr. Fisher right before | 
Mr. | 


the public, as the article does him great injustice. 
Fisher is well known in this city and surrounding country, 
and no one believes for a moment that he has or would on 
any account resort to fraud or misrepresentation for the pur- 
pose of effecting a sale. He advertises in the papers of this 
city every day the Hallet & Davis, Emerson, Kimball and 
Hale pianos and no others, so far as we have ever seen, and 
the ‘‘ Hale” is the piano he advertises for $185. 
ATURALLY if it is a typographical error Mr. Fisher 
cannot be blamed, and the charge against him 
must be withdrawn. Unwittingly, however, the Cedar 
Rapids “ Republican” indorses our position by indi- 
rectly admitting that had it not been a typographical er- 
ror our charge would have been justified, and that no one 
in the vicinity where Fisher lives would “for a moment 
believe that he has or would on any account resort to 
fraud or misrepresentation for the purpose of effecting 
a sale.” 

The editors of that daily paper in Cedar Rapids, who 
are not supposed to know anything about the stencil or 
stencil fraud piano, see at a glance that had Fisher in- 
tentionally advertised a Hallet piano—there being no 
Hallet factory—the fraud we claim exists in such man- 
ner of advertising and doing business would have been 
manifest; and thus, from a disinterested but apparently 
competent and honest source, THE MUSICAL COURIER’S 
warfare against the stencil is indorsed. 








Another Hayseed Letter. 
Editors Musical Courier - 
OURS received, and I hasten to answer it 
and say: No, I have no objection to writing my ex- 
periences while I was in New York week before last, just as 
I told you when on that occasion I visited the office of THE 
MusIcaL Courier. 

But I warn you that I will tell the truth, as I conceive it, 
and spare not one of the set I encountered in the offices of 
the various music trade journals in New York city. As I 
told you before, Iam a blunt man and dislike beating around 
the bush, and if, as you say, my last letter gave offense, I 
can’t help it, as it was all gospel truth, and the folks up our 
way have been asking me ever since who the “‘ fat, oleag- 
inous whirlwind” was, but I told them to go to town to 
buy a piano and the little boys on the street could tell them, 
or let them ask the first passer-by, and if he hadn't been a 


salesman in the *‘ whirlwind’s” house he had a brother who | 


knew a man who was, anyhow. That was always my an- 
swer. Well, I felt kind of discouraged with my first trip 
that I wrote to you about, which you printed in your paper 
of November 28, so about two weeks later I determined to 
make another trial, not so much to buy pianos, but to see 
how trade was and what todo; so 1 made up my mind to go 
around among the trade editors. 

Old Diggs—he is the agent for the Bundelcund piano at 


Pilltlown—he says to me: ‘‘ Why, Harvey, go to THE MusI- 


CAL CourIER office and find out why in thunder they call the | 


Bundelcund piano a stencil box when they know the scale 
was drawn by old Bundel years ago. To be sure, he is 
dead 93 years. And the pedals and fall board designed by 
old Sol Cund, dead some 76 years. But it’s none of their 
durned business if I carry on the business and call it the 
Bundelcund piano. Why, if it comes to that, the mame of 
every make is stenciled on his fall board unless it is hand 
painted.” This old Diggs is a sly old boy, and, Mr. Courier, 
it would have made you smile to see him wink when he got 
off this long winded speech. Well, I made up my mind not 
to call on you until the last, as I wanted to find out for my- 
self whether you were right in what you wrote about the 
trade editors of other journals knowing nothing about 
pianos or organs. 

After I was in New York a day I took a stroll and dropped in, 
or rather dropped up 18 flights, to the office of the ‘‘ Trade 
Art,” and seeing that ‘‘ Wicked Tommy” was in I made a 
break to reach him, but, putting out a solemn arm and mo- 
tioning me away, while his head, surmounted by a reverent 
growth of hair and a beard in which the innocent birdies 


nested, remained bowed down over his work, and, awed, I | 


sat down on the floor (there were no chairs) and held my 
breath. 


I didn’t wait long, for suddenly facing me, and with his | 


sky blue eyes twisted toward the ceiling, he said: ‘‘I don’t 
know who you are, but listen! I am answering a scurrilous 
article, entitled ‘504,’ which was recently published, not so 
much with the intention of hurling ridicule at my arithmetic 
as at my trade knowledge. I have written my reply in the 
course of 89 pages, in which I prove thoroughly that a 
man need know nothing whatever of pianos or organs or 
arithmetic as long as his paper is old and well established. 
Besides, the manufacturers don’t want you to know the 
difference themselves ; hence why waste gray matter in your 
efforts to enlighten. Please get off the floor and take a seat 








| on the desk.” This I did at once, and said: ‘‘ But, Tommy, 


I came in to find how trade was.” A mystical light stole 
into his eyes as he answered, ‘‘ Trade was made for slaves. 
I only write on the ideal, the divine efflorescence that is 
exhaled from some old file of my paper, or from some con- 
cert where only the compositions of Mr. Nicholas Tartar are 
played by Mr. Shirredeggs. No, don’t bother me with 
technicalities ; but excuse me, canaries 
water. Good day! You can pay your subscription for the 
past 66 years, if you wish to, now.” I didn’t, but I wished 
for a balloon to escape by the windows, for the stairs wearied 


I must give my 


| me excessively, there were so many flights and so dark ; but 


I timed myself and I reached, by fast walking, the sidewalk 
before dinner, and my hotel in time for that important daily 
duty. 

I was a little dazed, but I thought to myself 
one of my suave and amiable friend’s off days ;” 
afterward informed that he was always that way, and if time 
was only given him he would revolutionize trade. But he 
wanted time. ‘‘ Yes,” I said, *‘ at his present rate of doing 
business, about 936 years, and then results would be doubt- 
ful.” 

However, fortified by a good dinner of corn beef and cab- 
bage—old-fashioned, but nourishing—lI sallied forth once 
more, this time to the office of the ‘‘ American Bassoon,” to 
I went into 


* This is 


but I was 


He was in. 


interview the great I, I, I, I, I, L. 
his private office—one chair and an inkstand. 


I sat down. 
I answered : ‘‘ Happy.” 


‘* Take a seat!” he said. 
** How are you?” he said. 
“You area dealer?” ‘‘I am.” 

‘* What pianos?” I told him. 

“‘Got any money?” I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘*How much?” I got scared and tried to back out, but 
he called out to his boy : 

‘Shut and bolt the door!” It was done. 

‘* Now,” said the I, I, I, I, I, I, with an ugly glitter in his 
heavy, animal face, ‘‘ 1 want some money, or else this week’s 
issue of the ‘ Bassoon’ can’t come out. I will give you 
93 half pages for as many dollars, a copy of each of my 
busted papers, a pass to see my new play, ‘ The Bladder,’ a 
piano stool, a book of instruction and a pamphlet of mine 
proving that Crym Ninkle writes all my articles on piano 
construction Now, come, what do you say?” 

To say I was dumbfounded would be a feeble way of 
putting it. I was simply knocked silly, but I saw there 
was no hope, and fearing that dreadful death which is 
attributed to undue loquacity, I ponied up a $10 bill and 
struck a balance. 

It had the desired effect; the office staff was paid off for 
three weeks ; the printer satisfied, and the I, I, I, I, I, 1 man, 
with the great curly, kinked, swelled head, said blandly: 
‘* Now, what can I do for you?” 

‘The trade,” I feebly hinted. 

‘“‘The trade,” quoth he. ‘Is it possible you have not 
read my articles on the ‘Uplook of the Organ and Piano 
Trade?’ containing 81 puffs, all worded alike, and 61 tech- 
nical terms.” 

‘*No,” said I, ‘I have not, but I wish to ask you about the 
stencil piano war.” 

“Stencil!” he roared. ‘‘ Don’t repeat that abominable 
word to me. I am sick of it; there is no such thing as a 
stencil piano. Pianos, like whiskey, are never bad; some 
may be better than others, but none are bad—(sotfo voce)—as 
long as they advertise with me,” 

‘*Well, let that go,” I continued, unabashed. ‘‘Do you 
think that trade editors should know anything about pianos 
and organs technically ?’’ ‘‘No, my boy,” said he, waxing 
confidential, ‘‘I don’t. I say a seven and a third octave piano, 


| but 1 don’t know what the third is, although I got an old book 


on harmony the other day and it spoke of the major third and 
the minor third, whatever they are, and it is possible that the 
manufacturers may allude to them, but Iam not sure. Oh, I 
just write three columns, dash in a few personal remarks about 
taking ferryboats, trains, Xc., give a vigorous little dab at my 
neighbor's appearance (I am considered rather good looking, 
but really am more brainy than good looking) ; speak then of full 
plate, flat scale, understrung grands, delectable actions, the 
output of the trade, comment on the bad cigars my piano 
man smokes, laugh at his nose, apologize for his little pecca- 
dilloes by saying ‘ although he is a gambler he is now manu- 
facturing,’ &c.; then dash into a cluster of glittering generalities, 
winding up brilliantly with the outlook of the trade repeated 
three or four times and a vague allusion to piano paper and 
protection. Oh, I know how to do it; and then when I go 
down the street people point at me admiringly and nudge each 
other and say there goes the ex-A, ex-B, ex-C, ex-D, ex-E, 
ex-F, ex——”” 

I had enough ; breaking through the door I fell down four 
flights followed by a trail ot ex’s and a string of I, I, I, I, I, 
I’s, but eluded them and came to see you, where I learned 
something about Swick and the stencil and pianos and organs 
generally. No, Mr. Trade Editor, if you only have such fel- 
lows to fight as the two or three I met (I did'nt visit the 
smaller boys—they are only echoes), why you must have 
almost as much fun as I had. 

I don’t think I shall come to New York in a hurry again, but 
my second visit was certainly more profitable than the first. Re- 
member me to the Whirlwind when you see him. Oh, I forgot 
—anyhow, good-bye. Harvey HaysFen. 
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'T MUST CEASE. 


The Piano and Organ Trade Must Not be Made Ridic- 
ulous, 





T is our firm conviction that in no other 
trade represented by trade journals (and nearly every 
trade in this country has one or more trade journals to rep- 
resent its interests), such anomalous and peculiar state of 
affairs exists as in the music trade, It is hardly conceivable 
how it can be possible that editors or publishers of trade 
papers can exist who are so densely ignorant of the subjects 
they are expected to discuss as the editors of these music 
trade papers in this country. 

We have frequently called the attention of the music 
trade to the blatant absurdities published by these papers, 
for we considered it our solemn duty to bring this important 
question to an issue in order to save the piano, organ and 
music trade from appearing in a most ridiculous and lu- 
dicrous light before the intelligent dealers, the amateur and 
professional musicians, observant newspaper men and so- 
ciety at large. 

The latest case deserving a pronounced reprimand is that 
of a paper in Chicago, called ‘‘ The Presto,” which has also 


fallen into the habit of publishing an annual Chrismas hum- | 


bug number. In the paper now before us there are a series 
of articles about the piano and organ industry of this coun- 
try which demand the most severe criticism, for they mis- 


represent some of the most vital and important questions 


that engage the attention of the trade at present. And here 
they are; 
& 
* Presto” says: From personal observation and also from ccnversations 


with a large number of piano manufacturers, we believe we are not over- 
estimating when we place the increase in piano production for 1888 at 18 
to 23 per cent 

Of course every piano manufacturer in the United States 
who reads THE Musicat Courier knows what this is worth. 
We 
manufacturers and their averages prove nothing of the kind, 


publish in this issue a large number of letters from 


because a man who manufactured I grand piano in 1887 
and manufactured 2 grand pianos in 1888, without mention- 
ing this fact, is perfectly entitled to say that he increased 
That has no effect upon the 
When the 


production comes, his 1 additional grand piano will certainly 


his production Ioo per cent. 
total increase in production. total increase in 
not count 100 per cent. increase on the total production of 
grands in the country. Again, a manufacturer who made 
10 uprights a week in 1887 and 12 in 1888 would be entitled 
to say that he increased his production 20 per cent, and yet 
that would not affect the average percentage of increase in 
the whole country 20 per cent,, for it would add 100 pianos 
only to the general increase There is no necessity to illus- 
trate any further. The year 1888 was nota brilliant one in 
the piano business. Several remarkable events occurred in 
the shape of an increased output with certain firms and 
these alone enabled us to show, in our last week’s issue, 
that the increase was less than 8 per cent. over that of 1887 
and had not these events taken place, the production of 
pianos in this country would have remained 
with 1887, 
others decreased in production, a fact well known all along 
the the office of and similar 
papers where they don’t know anything about the piano 


business, 


stationary 
as compared for, while some firms increased 


line, except in ** Presto” 


II. 
“Presto” (in speaking of firms that failed and recuperated) mentions 
the Colby Piano Company, formerly Colby & Duncan. 


In the first place, Colby & Duncan didn’t fail. 
Colby & Duncan Company that failed. 
Piano Company is in Erie, and its formation is no re- 


It was the 
The present Colby 


cuperation at all, as there is nothing in its existence to- 
day that can be traced to the failure of the Colby & Duncan 
Company except the fact that Mr. Colby was at one time a 
member of that company. An editor of a music trade paper 
should know this ; it is his business to know it. The im- 
pression should not go out that the Colby Piano Company 
was built on the wreck of the Colby & Duncan Company. 
Ill. 


* (in referring to the same kind of recuperation) refers to Guild 


* Presto * 
& Co 
Such a firm as Guild & Co. has not been 
A firm called the Guild Piano Company in Boston, 
shortly after its incorporation under the laws of the State of 
Maine,was forced to make a settlement with its creditors and 


in existence for 


years, 


was putin the hands of a trustee, who has about sold out the 
concern It’s the business 
of the editor of a trade paper to know enough not to make 


doesn’t alone run the 


Nothing recuperating about that ! 


such a blunder as the above, for he 
risk of making a fool of himself (which amounts to nothing 
in the estimation of others), but he runs the risk of making 


fools of his own advertisers. 


* Presto”’ Among failures of 12 months are Woodward & 


HKrown 

Woodward & Brown did not fail in 1888. If the party 
who wrote this blunder wants to know the date of this fail- 
let him look at the back numbers of THE MUSICAL 


says: 


ure 


Courter and find out. 


V. 
Presto" says: The Brett Piano Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
preparing to manufacture pianos, but as yet have not turned out any. 
The last half of this sentence saves the writer, for Mr. 





Brett had a piano built here in New York, with his patent 
device in it, and that’s all there is of it. 
VI. 

“* Presto’ says: Death has made but few inroads in the trade; indeed, 
aside from the decease of Mr. Charles A. Decker, we believe there are 
no deaths recorded. 

The members of the piano and organ trade will find in 
looking at this number of THE MusicaL Courier an article 
entitled ‘‘ Passed Away in 1888.” Last year we had a simi- 
lar article. The perusal of this article will help to en- 
lighten them on the subject of music trade papers like this 
** Presto,” 

VII. 

‘* Presto"’ says: The best estimates which we can obtain place the an- 
nual output of American (piano) factories approximately at 100,000, or over 
8,333 per month. This divided among, say, 120 manufacturing concerns 
gives to each an average output of 8,333% pianos perannum. While the 
piano production per annum for each factory is comparatively light by 
reason of the fact that a great many small concerns are included, yet 
there are a number of makers whose annual output touches high water 
mark at 2,509 to 4,000. 


” 


Before we show with facts to what depths of ignorance an 
editor of a music trade paper can fall we will analyze this 
paragraph first. ‘‘ Presto” says that the average to each of 
the 120 piano manufacturers in this country is 8,333% pianos 
perannum,. The paper then goes on to give the highest 
watermark in production of any single factory at 4,000, 
Now, when it is remembered that there are no more thar. 
two factories in this country that make over 4,000 pianos, 
what is the average production of the factories that, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Presto,” are not among the many small con- 
cerns? There isn’t a single factory put down by “ Presto” 
as making those 8,333% pianos per annum. Couldn’t the 
editor see that he was burying himself in the hole he had 
dug by his calculation? Now, as a matter of fact, if 100,000 
pianos were made in this country last year, according to the 
‘* Presto” statements showing the location of the factories, 
nearly go per cent,—that is, g0,000— would have been made 
around here and in Boston, Albany and Baltimore. To 
make 90,000 pianos in one year requires just about twice as 
many workmen as these factories now employ. If the 
editor of ‘‘ Presto” knew the average number of men it 
takes to turn out, say, 10 pianos a week, he would be able 
to appreciate the condition of affairs in the present buildings 
used for piano manufacturing if these 90,000 pianos had 
been made in these buildings in 1888. He would have 
measured the number of square inches of working room; 
he would have found that had these go0,o00 pianos been 
made here last year some of the polishers would have 
worked in the offices ; that the tone regulators would have 
worked in the elevators, the rubbers would have been piled 
on the roofs, the fly finishers would have been working on 
the staircases, while the shipping department would have 
been transferred down into the cellars, where the horses 
would have had a good opportunity to chew the revolving 
belts from the machinery. He then would have, also, upon 
further investigation, found that, if the 90,000 which he says 
were made here were really made, the Piano Makers’ 
Union when it holds its weekly meeting always engages 
Madison Square Garden instead of meeting at Stuyvesant 
Hall. 

If any music trade paper has been credited by the trade for 
having made careful investigations for years past on all man- 
ner of data connected with the piano and organ trade of this 
country it certainly is THe MusicAL Courier, which is consid- 
ered, as it has in many important matters been shown, the 
final authority. ‘‘ Presto” says that there were 100,000 
pianos made here last year. Our statistics, published last 
week, that begin with the century and come to near the 
close of this year, and which we considered slightly over- 
estimated, place the output for 1888 at 56,000, which is an 
elegant showing for sucha year as the past. We cannot 
afford to let the piano trade appear in a ridiculous light ; if 
other music trade papers can do soit is our business to show 
that they can. 

VIIL. 

* Presto"’ says (after giving a list of the organ manufacturers in Chi- 
cago): Boston follows next with three large and solid concerns—Mason 
& Hamlin, Smith American and New England companies. There is not 
an organ factory in New York city, and but one in the State—the Waterloo 
Organ Company, Waterloo. 


’ 


How about Pennsylvania? There’s the Weaver, the Miller 
and the Burdett. Are they not pretty well known organ 
manufacturers? How about Ohio, with the A. B. Chase 
Company and the United States Company? How about 
New Jersey, in the stencil nest, Washington? A good many 
organs are made in that town. 
There is the Worcester Organ Company, the Taber Organ 
Company, the Loring & Blake Organ Company. Where’s 
Connecticut, with Wilcox & White, Shoninger Company, 
the Sterling Company and the Bridgeport concern? Great 
goodness! what’s the matter with the Esteys, besides the 
E. P. Carpenter Company? They call it reviewing the 
organ industry by leaving out these factors ! 

IX. 

** Presto’? says: We place the approximate production for 1888 at 134,000 
organs. 

As a matter of fact not 100,000 organs were made last year 
in the United States, 

- * - 7 - * 
We shall continue to expose. similar humbugs, as we have 





How about Worcester? | 





in the past, until the men that conduct music trade papers 
will consider the firms in the piano and organ business suffi- 
ciently important in their estimation to warrant some study 
upon the treatment of the question concerning the industry 
at large. Running around soliciting advertising, making 
personal attacks upon people outside of the columns of the 
paper, and in the columns of the paper, if these people do nct 
advertise, does not advance the interests of the music trade. 
The puff is now considered of no value any more when it 
appears in these papers, as it is known that not one editor 
in music trade journalism outside of the editors of THE Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER knows when he is asked to tell so simple a 
thing as whether the piano is in tune or not, In one recent 
Christmas humbug number we read over three dozen piano 
puffs of different makes, each puff reading as if the particu- 
lar piano was the best made. Among these puffs was one in 
favor of the Swick piano, and Swick can, of course, say: 
‘“* See here, insuch and such a paper it says that my piano is 
just as good as Sohmer, Estey, Behr, Behning, Hallet & 
Davis, Chickering, and all the rest of these large houses.” 
Now that’s just exactly what Swick and all the makers of 
low grade instruments show their customers. We don’t 
propose to let this thing go on without a vigorous protest. 
The United States is big enough for one competent and 
properly conducted music trade paper. 








Willis & Co., 


1824 NoTrE DAME-ST., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


HERE is in Montreal a firm of piano and 

organ dealers who are among the foremost in their line 
on this whole continent, and to them we desire to call atten- 
tion by this article. Mr. A. P. Willis, the head of the 
concern, is a man of thorough education and good breeding, 
about 4o years, although he looks but 30. A Nova Scotian by 
birth, he was a schoolmaster in that province, and when a 
lad of only 18 stood at the very head of his profession. He 
successfully won the superior school grants offered by the 
Government to Pictou County. Going to Montreal 15 
years ago he soon got into business, his firm being now 
established 13 years, during which time rapid and solid 
progress has been made. 

His idea of owe no man anything, instilled into him from 
the cradle up, his ambition and indomitable energy and 
tact (and perhaps he did not lose by his well-known large 
hearted disposition), secured for the firm of Willis & Co.a 
high popularity. The firm began by selling sewing ma- 
chines, and sold some 25,000 of them in about seven years, 
made money and popularity; they have been gradually 
dropping sewing machines and increasing the piano 
and organ trade for the past five years, and one year ago 
gave up sewing machines altogether. 

They leave an excellent record, and the sewing machine 
trade papers of New York lately spoke in high terms of 
their business principles and success. 

Mr. Willis organized very successfully the firm of J. F. 
Willis & Co., at Stellarton, Nova Scotia, but no sketch of 
the house would be complete without mentioning the name 
of Mr. Robert Willis, of Montreal. Mr. Robert, a very 
nature’s nobleman, gave up the prospects of a successful 
political life in Nova Scotia to go to Montreal 10 years 
ago ; he threw his entire talents into the business and is one 
of the most popular citizens of the whole Dominion in busi- 
ness circles and among agents. Genial, honest, sincere 
clear headed, mild of manner and stubborn of purpose, he 
overworked a constitution already undermined by dyspepsia 
and is now in ill health, and the firm have the sympathy of 
| the entire trade and the best wishes for the recovery of Mr. 
Robert Willis. 

Willis & Co, are reported by the mercantile agencies and 
| the banks to be worth $250,000 at the very lowest calcula- 
tion ; they never discount paper, and in the 13 years of their 
business existence never renewed a draft or note. They 
control the principal Canadian piano manufacturers’ pianos. 
The store they occupy in the very heart of Montreal has 
now undergone a complete renovation, the sum of about 
$10,000 being laid out upon it. 

It is nearly completed and for neatness and perfection 
of arrangement is not surpassed in the Dominion. The plate 
glass of the front is the largest by all odds in Canada, 

Their choice for a leader is the Knabe piano, an instru- 
ment the merits of which are so well and so thoroughly 
known and appreciated in this country. Lovers of high-class 
music in the cities of the Province of Quebec now have the 
same advantage with these high grade pianos as those in 
our large cities, viz., selection from a large stock, bough 
for cash and shown by competent salesmen, With the Knabe 
piano Willis & Co. will make a pronounced success. 

Only afew days ago we announced that Messrs. Willis & 
Co, had acquired the Emerson piano for the Province of 
Quebec and additional territory. These pianos have assumed 
such an important position among the upright pianos made 
in the United States that it will react upon our Canadian 
neighbors, who will indorse what we have said of the fa- 
mous Emerson pianos as soon as they hear them. 

The record of Willis & Co. is in itself a tower of strength, 
and with the facilities with which this progressive house 
have surrounded themselves, their future prosperity will be 
worthy of attention in time to come in these columns, 
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CHICACO. 


+ 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musica Courier, } 
236 STATE-ST., - 
Cuicaco, December 2g, 1888. } 


HE business of this section of the country 
has increased during the year just passed, but the 
increase is with the new houses who have only been estab- 
lished here a few years and by those houses who have not 
yet been here a full year in business. The older houses, who 
have had their established agents for a long time have not, 
so far as can be ascertained, done much more than in the 
previous year; butif it be borne in mind that during the 
year there have been builders’ strikes, street 
troubles, the long strike of the Burlington system, the polit- 
ical convention and the election excitement, the showing is 
a tolerably good one and promises well for the coming year. 
The manufacturing of pianos has had a larger percentage 


railroad 


of increase than any other department of the music busi- 
With the practical opening of the Kimball factory 
and the increase of production in the Bauer, Bush and 
Smith factories, to say nothing of Messrs. Schaff Brothers 


ness, 


and Mr. C. A. Gerold, the percentage cannot be less than 200. 


Such a percentage could not continue without the establish- | 
ment of more new concerns, but we shall be very much | 


surprised if during the next year the production of pianos 
doesn’t double. 
Messrs. Reed & Sons have had a successful year and are 


looking forward to a good business for 1889. 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy sold a large number of Steinway | 
and Fischer pianos and began to manufacture an excellent | 
quality of harps, as far as we are able to judge perhaps the 


best harp ever produced in this land. 
Mr. J. 


a miscellaneous number of pianos, including quite a num- 


ber of the Colby & Duncan, which he bought of the concern 
before the failure and some of the receiver. 


Mr. Adam Scharf increased his business and must be 


ranked as one of the most successful and prosperous dealers | 


in the West. 
dition to his old line of goods. 

Mr. Horace Branch is satisfied with the year's results and 
considers the Steck, the Boardman & Gray and the Harring- 
ton pianos a sufficient variety to meet the requirements of 
the trade, 

The B. Shoninger Company, under the management of 
Mr. Joseph Shoninger in the wholesale department, aided 
by Mr. James Broderick and Mr. A. de Anguera, who has 
full charge of the retail department, have doubled the whole- 
sale and increased their retail business by 33 per cent. 

Messrs. E. G. Newell & Co. made an error in the begin- 
ning by taking an upstairs wareroom and going too far 
south at that, and they have still 
whether they will be enabled to remain in their present 
fine and elegantly located warerooms, but they have sold a 
large number of pianos, and have had as great a variety 
to choose from as any Mr. Theodore 
Pfafflin is a pushing salesman, and has attracted a large 


an uncertainty as to 


concern in town, 


number of visitors by employing a very talented blind 
lady pianist, Miss Constance Heine, to entertain them. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 





| with a plant capable of turning out 100 per week. 
O. Twichell has sold a good number of Briggs and | 


He now represents the Decker & Sons in ad- | 





Messrs. Estey & Camp have kept their business up to its 
usual proportions; but with the line of goods they carry, 
the fine location and truly magnificent warerooms in this 
city, it is singular that their retail business in St. Louis 
should exceed their retail business here. 

Messrs. Wheelock & Co, and Mr. F. G. Smith have both 
realized how much better State-st. is for retail business than 
Wabash-ave. Four times the amount of business sufficiently 
proves that. We must compliment Messrs. Wheelock & Co. 
on their even scale piano, Style R, we believe they call it. 
The compass is new, the action well regulated and the tone 
superior to any they have heretofore produced. 

Messrs. R. H. Day & Co. are beginning to make them- 
selves felt in the strong competition in this city ; they sold 
6 pianos the Monday before Christmas and Messrs. Steger 
& Co., directly across the hall, sold 9. We have heard 
it said that as high as 22 pianos were sold by one concern 
the same day, but must say we do not credit the tale. 
The Sohmer piano is a great card for Steger & Co. 

The Sterling Company have increased their 
wholesale trade not less than 50 per cent., and Mr. Stegar 
has sold a much larger number of the Sterling pianos at 
retail than was anticipated by either himself or the com- 
The Sterling has the reputation, even among com- 


Western 


pany. 
petitors, of being an easy seller. 

Mr. J. R. Mason, now secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, leaves Chicago Monday next with his wife and child 
for Derby, Conn. 

Mr. C. F. Ackhoff, who is now sole representative of the 
Sterling Company’s wholesale business in Chicago, will be 
married January 8, 1889, and will take a trip through a 


| portion of the South. 


The Kimball Company have done but little more business 
than last year, but they have made more organs, and, as is 
now well known, have begun the manufacture of pianos 
We 
safely lay down as the principle of this company a determi- 
nation to produce a good piano at as low a price as cost, 


can 


with a fair mercantile profit, will permit. 

Mr. Chas. C. Curtiss, the Weber manager, reports trade for 
the year as certainly equal to that of last, with a far bet- 
ter holiday demand. A 
burl walnut, made to order for a customer, is now on exhibi- 
tion at the warerooms here, and every pianist who has tried 
it pronounces it a superb instrument. There may be more 

Messrs. Root & Sons have had a fine trade with the Ever- 
ett piano, and an otherwise general business fully equal to 
last year. 


ager, says the only reason why he hasn’t done more busi- 
ness was simply because he could not get the pianos, and is 
looking forward to the completion of the new factory with 
considerable interest. 

Messrs. Newman Brothers have bought a plat of ground 
on Chicago-ave., near Milwaukee-ave. The size of lot is 
100x150, and the factory, which will be erected at once, will 
bo 150x50. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. will enlarge their facilities by 
taking the remaining large floor over the present quarters in 
Chicago-ave. Mr. Bush talks of building a factory eise- 
where. 

We do not think that any of the furniture houses who 
have been handling pianos have done anything worth 
speaking of—neither Smyth, Straus nor Revell. 

Mr. J. A. Whitmore, of Falls City, Neb., 
have sold out his music business. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the 
visiting the city. 

Mr. W. S. Holmes, of Lansing, Mich., has been literally 


is reported to 


Emerson Piano Company, is 


cut off from business by a small pox scare in that town, a 
the 


case occurring in same building where his store is 


situated. 


Brown & Simpson. 


A New PIANO IN THE MARKET’ 
EADERS of Tue Musica Courier will have 
noticed, during the past few months, occasional ref- 


of 


have 
Mass 


business 


erences to the new firm Brown & Simpson, who 


recently established a piano factory in Worcester 
The firm that of 


which enables them to offer their instruments to the musical 


have now reached stage their 
public and the music trade, and it devolves upon us, as we 
have recently paid a visit to the factory and examined the 
pianos, to describe them in these columns 

To all appearance Messrs. Brown & Simpson are deter- 


mined to offer to the dealers an instrument that will prove 


| a satisfattory investment, for they are using the best ma- 


beautiful concert grand in French | 


terial only, and are having their pianos constructed under 
the supervision of skillful workmen, with great attention to 
detail. 


The Brown & Simpson piano is a large sized upright, 


| built upon the approved model of what is known as the 


American upright piano. The tone is rich and sympathetic 


| and very brilliant in the treble, while at the same time the 
expensive cases, but there is none more strikingly beautiful. | 


carrying capacity. 


Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have had a surprising demand | 
for their own make of piano and could have sold 50 more | 


than they had. 
duce by day and night work was sold two weeks before 
Christmas. 

Messrs. Hinckley & Co., although but recently started in 
business, have sold quite a number of Wegman pianos and 
will probably in the spring remove to more favorable quar- 
ters. 

Messrs. Rintelman & Co. have had a satisfactory business, 
and have recently received some Behr Brothers’ pianos and 
will probably assume the agency. The Behning piano was 
sold satisfactorily during the year. 

Mr. Thomas Floyd Jones, Messrs. Haines Brothers’ man- 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





oe beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists. 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 


sympathetic, 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALITIES : 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


Artistic 


INTERIOR OF PARLOK GRAND. 


TONE AND TOUCH. 
Cases in any Style to order, with 


strict correctness guaranteed. 


Pianos Varnished for the United States. 


Every piano which they could possibly pro- | 


instrument has a powerful bass. In the middle register it 
has an exquisite quality of tone, endowed with an excellent 
The touch of the instrument is light and 
elastic, capable of affording the player the best opportuni- 
ties for the production of all kinds of shading. 

The case work is solid and built to endure, while the de- 
sign of the instrument and its finish will make it at once an 
attractive addition to the best known pianos now in the mar- 
ket. 

It is evident that Messrs. Brown & Simpson have entered 


| the field of piano manufacture with the desire to compete, on 


| 
} 


the strength of thé merits of their instruments, with the man- 
ufacturers of the most popular pianos now known in the 
trade. Those pianos already sold by them are spoken of as 
thoroughly satisfactory, and those now in course of construc 

tion and finish have the musical qualities and the appearance 
that will insure for them a rapid sale. 








—Mr. Arthur, salesman of J. B. Bradford, of Milwaukee, 
has just spent a few days each in New York and Boston. 


— COLOGNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. e— 
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The Trade. 








—Mr. Wegman, of Ithaca, was in town last week. 
R. W. Gale, of Baltimore, has gone out of the piano 
business 
~The St. Louis branch of D. H, Baldwin & Co, is said to 
have been closed. 





P, Martin has opened a music and musical instrument 













store at Wausaukee, Wis. 

Mr, George Steinway has been drawn on the new United 
States grand jury that meets to-day. 

Mr, A. E, Olney, of Boston, has bought out the music 
business of Geo. S. Whitbeck, at Northampton, Mass. 

[he Springfield (Ohio) ‘‘ Times” says that R. F. Bran- 
dom & Co., of that city, are doing a great trade at present. 

J, H. Williams, with Davis Brothers, Savannah, Ga., 
has accepted a position with Thomas & Barton, Augusta, 
Wa 

—The first carload of pianos shipped from here to the 






Kansas City house of the Bollman Brothers Company has 










arrived at its destination. 

( }. Cobleigh, the piano case maker, at Leominster, 
Mass., intends to start a piano case factory at Terre Haute 
or some other Western town. 

—Franklin S. Smith, a well-known local musician at 
Omaha, has accepted a position as salesman with Max 






Meyer & Brother, of that city. 

Mahone, 
eader, has had a magnificent concert grand of special design 
built by Messrs, Wm, Knabe & Co., of Baltimore. 









General the celebrated Virginia Republican 






Some pianos in the upper floor of the piano warerooms 

{ Wm, Wander & Son were recently damaged by fire that 
started in an adjoining building. Fully insured. 

Natural gas has been put intothe factory of James M. 

Starr & C at Richmond, Ind. 

and reaches the regulator at city limits with 160 pounds 


It is piped 45 miles 


pressure 
rhe 


pianos at 30 


make 
H. 
A. | 


Christie Piano Company has started to 
and 32 Oakland-st, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Sol Christie, superintendent, and H, 


Geo. 
Stiles is president, 


Booth, manager. 


j action will henceforth be known as the ‘‘ Standard” 
| action. 


—Roth & Engelhardt is the name of a new piano action 
factory in this city. 

—We the 
“News: 

The Sterling Company, although working night and day, are unable to 
fill their orders and have been obliged to refuse a contract for 300 new in- 
struments. 

—H, A. Bodman & Son, of Attleboro, 
best known piano and organ firms in Massachusetts, writes : 
‘*We think the music trade very fortunate in having one 


notice following item in the New Haven 


Mass,, one of the 


paper at least whose editors are not afraid to expose shams, 
whether among dealers or in goods.” 








Wessell, Nickel & Gross. 
STANDARD PIANO ACTION OF THE WORLD. 
HE firm of piano action manufacturers, 


Messrs. Wessell, Nickel & Gross, have adopted as a 
business axiom a phrase thoroughly descriptive of the qual- 
ity of “The Standard 
Piano Nickel & Gross 


piano 


the product they manufacture, viz., 
Action of the World.” The Wessell, 


As will be seen in another part of this paper we publish a 
large number of letters from manufacturers of pianos, in 


each of which it will be noticed that the upright piano has 


increased in varying percentages. Taking the increase 
from 1877 to 1889—that is 12 years—it will be found 
phenomenal; and yet nearly 12 years ago Wessell, 


Nickel & Gross predicted this very state of affairs, THE 
Musica Courier, of September 26, 1883—six years ago— 
published the following article ; 

A PREDICTION BY WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS. 

About six years ago a circular, which we reprint below, was issued by 
Messrs. Wessell, Nickel & Gross, in which they confidently predicted that 
the upright piano will be the popular instrument in this country. The | 
prediction has been verified, Following is the circular : 


Orrice anp Factory or Wessext, Nicket & Gross, | 
os. 456 and 4:8 West Forty- -sixth- st., New York. { 


The undersigned beg to inform their customers and the piano man- 
ufacturers that they are now and have been engaged since 1874 in making | 
grand repetition and upright piano actions, and, as was predicted, the de- | 
mand for upright pianos has had a steady increase, and they will be the | 
popular instruments, as they are and have been in Europe for many years. 
Although the imported action has up to within the last few years held 








i it is conceded by the trade generally that the action made by us is not su- 
| perseded or equaled by any in workmanship or material, and there is no 
reason why we should not be able to compete in prices. 

| Within the last year we have increased our manufactory threefold, and 
we have the most improved machinery, which is equal if not superior to 
| any used in France or Germany. 

| The selection of our material is most carefully made, and we superintend 
| each department of our work. Nothing passes our establishment without 
our personal inspection of the smallest details. 

In view of the increased facilities and knowing our ability, we beg to in- 
form the trade generally that we are prepared ¢o fil! all orders that our 
patrons are willing to intrust to us. 

Hoping you will favor us with your orders, we remain, 

_ Wessex . 


Yours reapectinlly. Nicxet & Gross. 


Oliver Ditson’ s Will. 


HE will of the late Oliver Ditson has been 

filed in the Suffolk Co. (Mass.) Probate Office. He left a 
fund of $25,000 for poor and needy musicians, with Charles H. 
Ditson, J. K. Paine and B, J, Lang as trustees, To all ser- 
vants who have been five years in his employ he gave $100 
and to all others $50. To all employés of the houses of 
Oliver Ditson & Co., John C. Haynes & Co., C. H. Ditson & 
Co, and J, E, Ditson & Co, who have been in the service 
20 years he gave $100; to those employed five years, $50, 
and to all others $5. To James L, Ditson he gave $7,000; 
to Henry A. Ditson, $5,000; to Frederick W. Lincoln, $5,000 
to Mrs. R. E. Demmon, $2,000; to W. O. Ditson, $1,000; 


Dr. Ahlborn, $1,000; to J. C. D, Parker, $1,000; to George 


to 





| W. Lyon, of Chicago, $1,000 ; 


Parker, $1,000; to P. J. Healey, Chicago, $1,000 ; 
to the employés of the Conti- 
nental Bank, Franklin Savings Bank, Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company, $50each. The following public bequests 
were made: To the Home for Aged Men, Home for Aged 
Women, New England Hospital for Women and Children, 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, Boston Homceopathic 
Hospital, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, $5,000 each; Boston Provident Asso- 


to George 


| ciation, Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, Massa- 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Temporary Home for Destitute Children, Children’s Mission 
to the Destitute, Howard Benevolent Society, Society for the 
Relief of Destitute Clergymen, the Carney Hospital, Home 
for Destitute Roman Catholic Children, $2,000; Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, Franklin Typographical Society and the 





almost the entire control, and despite the she amy of some in their favor, 


Handel and Haydn Society, $1,000 each. 





By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISCH. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upri 
rPrA NOs 


Royal Councillor of Commerce. 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 











MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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L. C. HARRISON, ‘Tara & WINKELMANN 


-»PIANOS,« 


j Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


PR 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 





TION, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 





Uprights and Grands. 


ae SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


GERMANY, 


AE | | et eee ne 










WM ROHLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Musie, 


— IncLupING — 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Fdition “ Rohlfing.” 





The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFINGE&<CO.. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Tries MUBICAL. DSA SERS: 





WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


W AREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of 7. Sixteenth St, 
~NEW ¢-WoRK.+ 


121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. + 
BRANCH 


WEBER _ HALL, Nuun _s banner dackson St, CHICAGO, 














PA. 
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HAZLETON, 


(@" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 





RY, 


MANUFACT‘¢ 
125 ty 135 Raymond Sr., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


-MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


w% Eanes ATION OF 
ome cin 
AND EXD ENCE or 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


wo § 
ee rone 


SEND FORA * 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


to the M 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, = 
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Brapeury Music Hatt, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 





Catarrh Cured. 


A c'ergyman, after years of suffering from that 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. LawrEncs, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, 





Upright + Pianos. 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CBICAGHO, 


‘C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANDS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


erA MOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


























ESTABLISHED 1880. 
4 INCORPORATED 1885. 


SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


o- ~ 
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; 
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Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
: — Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
This aitding . owned 
ne i ned and used exclusively NEW YORK. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


-——AND——= 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany, No. Sia Potsdamer Str. 
Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 





Commencement of the Fall Semester, October 1. Pupils received daily between 
4 and 5 p. M. Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENEA. 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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What is Said in Boston. 


W* reproduce the following items from the 
Boston ‘‘ Herald,” all of which will be read by the 


piano and organ trade : 


From SMALL BEGINNINGS. 
THE MARVELOUS GROWTH OF THE ESTEY ORGAN AND PIANO 
COMPANY, 


It is a conceded fact that Boston has, in proportion to its 
size, more leading musicians, pianists, organists, as well as 
vocalists, than any other city in the United States. This 
position the city has long occupied, the musical culture of its 
people drawing to itself, encouraging and sustaining the high- 
est order of talent; while forth from Boston go every year 
scores of accomplished teachers trained in her schools of 
Naturally to all of these the question of the musical 
The finest instru- 
ments in the world are made in New England and in New York, 


music, 


instrument is one of utmost importance, 


and, while they have an international reputation, the greatest 
proof of their excellence is that they find a constant market in 
soston and all parts of the Eastern States. Among these 
those made by the Estey Organ Company deservedly lead in 
popular favor. 

The name of Estey on a piano or an organ means a great 
deal. For fifty years, half a century of our nation’s independ- 
ence, the manufacture of these instruments has gone steadily 
on, increasing as our country grows in prosperity and love of 
art, until this last year the organ numbered 200,000 was made. 
rhis wonderful record is shown by the books of the firm, 
which testify that every organ sent out bears its legitimate and 
Neither do the firm make a specialty of 
testimonials from musicians of world wide fame, though many 
such are sent to them. They know that their immense sa'es 
are the best testimonials that could be obtained, and the fact 
is to be found the 


Estey organ and piano is proof enough that they are the peo- 


consecutive number, 


that in hundreds of thousands of homes 


ple’s choice. 

Perhaps it would be hard to find a better exemplification of 
New England thrift, industry and business enterprise than 
that shown in the career of Mr. Jacob Estey, the founder of 
the immense house known as the Estey Organ Company, 


mense company of workmen, and conferred upon him many 
positions of trust. But, though, while up among the seven- 
ties, he yet displays the vigor and energy of a young man, he 
declines to enter political life, and leaves its honors and in- 
cumbent duties for his son, Mr. Julius J. Estey, and his son- 
in-law, Col. Levi K. Fuller, who was for several years Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State, 

The Boston premises of the Estey Organ Company are 
situated at 159 Tremont-st., occupying one of the most at- 
tractive locations in ‘‘ Piano-row,” which is well known as 
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the great centre for the sale of musical instruments in New’ 
England. Through the handsome plate glass windows of the 

first floor, which is one of the finest in the city, an idea may 

be gained of the importance of the business, and on enter- | 
ing the favorable impression is strengthened. On this floor 

are the salesrooms, where accomplished pianists and organists 

are at all times ready to entertain visitors with the choicest 

musical gems of old or modern composers. In the rear are | 
the cosy offices, presided over by Mr. George S. Cheney, the 
manager of the Boston branch of the Estey Organ Company. 
Mr. Cheney, whose whole life has been devoted to music, is 
well known throughout New England. For 20 years a 
teacher of music, seven of them inthe colleges at Amherst, | 
he resigned his position in order to become connected with | 
the Estey Organ Company, and the estimation in which he is 
held by the public is shown by the fact that to him is fre- 
quently left the choice of instruments which the customer has 
never seen and which have never yet failed to please. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UPRIGHT AS SHOWN BY 
EMERSON PIANO COMPANY. | 
In speaking of pianos the New York MusicaL Couwr- ; 
IER, than which there is no higher authority, says: ‘‘ There 
is no piano manufacturing firm in this country that has 
been so continuously busy, and has had, and now has, so 
large a number of unfilled orders on its books, notwithstand- 
ing the best facilities for producing a large number of pianos 
weekly, as the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston.” No 
person of musical taste or knowledge can fail to recognize the 
causes which have produced the above satisfactory condition 
of business, after an examination of the really magnificent 
display of uprights now on exhibition at the new and elegant 
warerooms of the Emerson Piano Company, 174 Tremont-st. 


PIANO, 





which, starting 50 years ago in a modest way in Attleboro, 
Vit., has now its branches in Chicago, St. Luis, Atlanta, 
New York, Philadelphia and London, as well as in our own 
city, the of the youth years who 
walked from Worcester to his country home, led there by 
homesickness, now at 70 sees a thriving town 
built up and supported by the business which is the outcome 
of his busy brain and hands, reads like a veritable fairy tale, 
Old residents of Brattle- 
boro remember the little shop down at the foot of Main-st., 
just across Whetstone Brook, where the first organ was made, 
and now they point with pride to the village of Esteyville on 
the hill, with the big factories in the midst of it, whence 
have been sent out organs enough to reach from Brattleboro 
to Hartford and back to Brattleboro, if they could by any 
possibility be mustered into line. 

Brattleboro people are proud, too, of Mr. Estey, the founder 
of this immense industry, and have conferred many honors of 
a social and a political nature upon him. His name has been 
mentioned on several occasions for Governor. They asked 


while career of 20 


and who 


and is all the better for being true. 


The writer was particularly struck with the truly wonderful 
volume and quality of tone of their Style 14 cabinet grand up- 
right, which has become famous among the music trade and 
the musical profession throughout the country, The tone is 
also of remarkable evenness throughout the entire scale, and the 
action delightfully crisp and responsive. Taken ether, it 
is a most remarkably perfect instrument and will Fépay an ex- 
amination. The same points which have made this Style 14 so 
successful have also been introduced into the manufacture of 
their other and less expensive styles of uprights, and which, 
while of less size and of less volume of tone, yet possess the 
same evenness and beautiful singing quality of tone so satis- 
factory to a cultivated musical ear. The upright piano is of 
comparatively recent introduction into this country. It is con- 
structed on an entirely different plan from the grand piano, 
and its quality and value should be judged on its own merits 
and not by the reflex of any reputation, however honestly and 
fairly won, of concert grand pianos, The Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, now 40 years in business, were among the first to en- 
gage in the manufacture of upright pianos in this country, 
That they have kept step to the march of improvement is fully 
shown by their work now exhibited. It would well pay anyone 
to visit the company’s warerooms at 174 Tremont-st. to see 
and hear these superb Emerson uprights and judge for them- 








him to govern Vermont as well as he had governed his im- 


selves. 





New Patents. 
(Not patented in the United States.) 





AcTION PATENT. — J. REISER, 


GERMANY. 


UPRIGHT PIANO BERLIN, 


The arm K is attached to the jack H, and drops into the 


| bushed back check at O when let off. 

















MECHANICAL ATTACHMENT TO PIANO AcTION.—-G. SCHMIDT, 


KOpENICK, GERMANY, 


This piano can be played in the ordinary manner or inde- 


pendently by means of the mechanism set in motion by a 
crank that turns the cogwheel K. To the hammer butt B a 
spring, H, is attached, that is controlled at the lower end by a 
flange and acts by means of the cogwheel. 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. @ Sets of Reeds. | 
Weicut, Boxep, 469 Las. 


Manual Organ has two setsof reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Celeste. 


THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AAOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. (2th and (3th Sts. New York, 


cou 
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0. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les. 
Manual has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
— The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 











STYLE 2900 5 
Height, 67 in. 


Length, 44 in. 


Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les. 


Width, 23 in, 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


&®” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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WesseLt,NickEL & Gross EMERSON 


_ ——— OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHTI 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD ACTION OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRFKEK. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANU PACTURE: 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. !74 Tremont Street, 


6 ~ 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Eic. 
i F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 





SOLE ACENTS 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 





<~—__- —_ 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 








PTA Wos EVERY RESPECT, - 








—~ == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHB & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Z Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been batons the public for 
pearly aay 9, and upon their excellence alone 
have attain 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as = UALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship lity. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEw TORE. 





IVERS POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
D> —_Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





181 & 183 Tremont Street, Buston,. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 prondway: Albany, B.. Wi 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST {3th STREET. 





i eh ad aint 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
2 CORRESPC IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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kom MARTIN GUITARS mwa 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
was NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PrP OUR Sc- 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Full, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, 
34. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, * 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO C0., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


K City,M 
BRANCH Houses; ) §2"888 “ity, Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 














Ki ANICH 


‘B 
Grand. Square and Upright 


ACH 
{PIANOS 


Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


G™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. ig 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 





> TEE 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO €0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms:; 17 E, 14th St, 


W. H. BUSH & CO., 








PP M 
I A 
“Een 2. < 

A | RRR Aine 
E 
IN i R 
oC =e S 
WAREROOMS: 248-245 East Chicago Avenue; 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acanrs Wanrzp. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thereughly 
Tuned and Regulated 









Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, i885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


—_—— — MANUFACTURERS OF ~— 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 








TSS 


Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


— PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 
Pianissimo, 


The last reduces the tone to a mere 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


15 East 14th 





ER 7 New York, 
R> WAREROOMS: | tose Chestnut 8t., 


= = FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 llth Avenue, 
. NEW YORE. 


re OMPANY, 


BAUS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
5583 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 








THE A. B. GHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


= choy 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (00., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R ‘Station: 


ESSEX, CONN.) TVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOOnNN. 





A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. }rort wayne orcan 00, 


~ww¥# IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ERNEST BABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


ESTABLISHED 1884. caused hom te beg p 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, , 216, 218, 220, 222 » and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST contiee calmeeanaten, 


sasy orann, GEO. STECK & cO. LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


oan Gasnaiee nage GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT wade Sam 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


— bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic tea nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small watt 


— ee Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Jarpine & Son WEGMAN & CO., MMe THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
8t., New York. ; - 
tee or Sor s caeaiie Piano Manufacturers. ier : Is the Best and Most Salable 
GRAND ORGANS: _———— oer ¢ Organ of the day. 





























Fifth at pag Cathedral, N.Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


manuals ; St. Geor e's Ch., the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the , 
x fi 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., age; any radical changes “the climate, heat or . AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


Fifth Avenue Pres. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our : RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


i WY. Brooklyn Tab instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
esbyterian 
pores RG Cs a. ict ies AUBURN, N. Y. ~ MILLER ORGAN CO.., Lebanon, Pa. 


STULTZ Fy BAUER } CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
: UPRICHT FPIANOS. 
Upright and Square Among our valuable improvements. appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


tee o and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
) Ls Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme, 
—— Eve. King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 


M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| iz Francisco, and many others. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 
‘ 9 afte SUN mentee, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, OPER PIANO. 























Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, ~ramra sox, wnwnmen 


eae 4) ee 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GRO. &. BAN tT 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
ER" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


R. GORS & KALLMAMN, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 
Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 


Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 


Uprights and Grands. room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
one Banners for Musical Societies. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM AND STYLE FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
=< —— W res Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
=— a scepar Ben = Best Workmanship. Prices Low. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


E. Gr. HARRIN GTON! & CO., iiiicnm oF A 
“Thjwvivhtimnywnom oQuare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Stginway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 
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ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 




















THE | 





























ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 











C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5° APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


























FARRAND & VOTEY CHA 


J 

BROTHERS’ 

ORGAN ©€O.,  pranwos 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WITH THE 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 
No, 18 Cortlandt Street, WwW YORK. 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 
The Union Central commenced sestted ss in 1867; it 


t 
| pays the largest dividends of any life connee> this 
country. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
| Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
; has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 





| Cee and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ONION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, - MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Peildion, 








ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
| pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 


ER VIN G, MA SS. incidental or collateral, 


BEHNING 


Bee Upright and Grand Pianos 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 





BHEHNING & SON. 





ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of | 
| 
| 
| 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, | 
NEW YORK. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St.. New York. 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new F actory, are wr ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOcK WooD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 
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